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THE SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 
AND THE PRESERVATION OF 
SOURCE MATERIALS 


I. SITUATION OUT OF WHICH THE COUNCIL GREW 


, | NAHE objectives of a research library may be said to be 
twofold. From one point of view, it is an end in itself. 
Its object as a depository is to acquire, organize, and 
preserve a// of the material of merit within those fields of human 


knowledge and activity that fall within its defined scope. The 
aim is to be a treasure house which in its acquisitions has kept 
abreast of the progress of those sciences with which it is con- 
cerned, or has even anticipated coming trends. It stands ready 
to offer the scholar unexplored materials with which he can 
make new discoveries and extend the bounds of knowledge. 
From another point of view, however, the research library is a 
means and not an end. Its function is one of mediation between 
the scholar’s research goals and the sources that must be dis- 
covered, acquired, and placed at his disposal under favorable 
working conditions if he is to be effective. To serve either of 
these functions well, particularly the latter, presupposes active 
teamwork between scholars and librarians, for the building of 
collections represents the product of constantly integrating 
sources that are to be acquired and preserved with the changing 
and evolving research objectives and goals of scholars. It is this 
interaction and interdependence between scholars and librarians 
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that makes the existence of the Social Science Research Council 
so significant for librarians who are concerned with the building 
of social science source collections. Though this council is but a 
decade old, something concerning its significance, especially for 
American research libraries of the future, may be learned from a 
study (1) of the “situation” surrounding the social science dis- 
ciplines out of which it grew, (2) of the objectives which it has 
projected as it has evolved, and (3) of the research activities 
already launched or completed, that will have a far-reaching 
influence upon the building of competent research collections in 
the social sciences. 

The conditions that prevailed in the social sciences in America, 
before the Social Science Research Council came on the scene, 
can be reconstructed from the report of the Committee on Po- 
litical Research of the American Political Science Association. 
This committee was appointed at the winter meeting of the 
Association in 1921, with Charles E. Merriam as chairman, to 
study the scope and methods of research in the field of govern- 
ment and to offer constructive suggestions." The appointment 


of this committee marks the beginning of the Social Science 
Research Council. The report of the committee at the Decem- 
ber meeting in 1922 is highly illuminating. While it concerned 
itself largely with conditions pertaining to political science, 
nevertheless the findings and recommendations were almost 
equally potent for the other social sciences. This report? dis- 


closed among other things: 


1. That appreciable progress had been made in recent years in the develop- 
ment of a more scientific and inductive methodology in certain of the social 
sciences which might be of great value to other related social sciences. 

. That there was overspecialization, too complete departmentalization and 
isolation of the special social sciences. 

. That there was no effective medium to insure co-operative and co-ordi- 
nated research in the social sciences. 

. That the research efforts of some of the most competent men in political 
science were frequently crippled and thwarted because of lack of equip- 
ment, lack of leisure, and heavy teaching loads in our colleges and uni- 
versities. 


* American political science review, XVII (1923), 274. 2 [bid., pp. 274-312. 
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s. That a sounder empirical method of research had to be achieved in political 
science if it were to assist in the development of a scientific political con- 
trol. 


As one of its major recommendations, the committee urged 
the establishment of a Social Science Research Council consist- 
ing of representatives of economics, sociology, political science, 
and history. The purposes of such a council were to be: (1) the 
development of social science research; (2) the establishment of 
a central clearing house for such research; (3) the establishment 
of institutes for social science study, with funds for research 
and publication; (4) the advancement of suggestions to govern- 
mental authorities regarding the statistics collected in the fields 
of the social sciences; (5) the improvement of the teaching of 
social science; and (6) any other ways and means of encouraging 
the development of the scientific study of politics. Further, the 
committee urged that every effort be made to bring about closer 
working relationships between students of politics and the other 
branches of the social sciences, and also with the students of 
psychology, anthropology, geography, the biological sciences, 
and engineering to the end that the new political science might 
avail itself of all of the results of modern thought in the attempt 
to work out scientific methods of political control. 

To further the establishment of a Social Science Research 
Council, Mr. Merriam submitted the proposal to form such a 
council to the American Sociological Society and the American 
Economic Association at their December meetings in 1922. The 
sociologists approved the recommendation immediately, and 
voted to participate in the movement, and the economists 
joined in the effort early in 1923. 

A second factor that stimulated the development of the Social 
Science Research Council was the precedent set in the physical 
sciences by the National Research Council. This precedent 
not only provided a model, but the National Research Council 
was grappling with an “‘inter-discipline” research project in its 
“Studies of human migration,” on which it invited the assist- 
ance of social scientists. This request was presented at the pre- 
liminary meeting held in Chicago in 1923 for the purpose of 
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considering the organization of a Social Science Research 
Council. 

Another “‘inter-discipline research problem” that gave an im- 
petus to the formation of the Social Science Research Council 
dated back to the American Sociological Society’s meeting in 
December, 1919, at which F. Stuart Chapin proposed that a 
joint committee, representing the social science associations, in- 
vestigate and report upon a plan to provide abstracts in the 
social sciences corresponding to Chemical abstracts and Science 
abstracts. This project was sponsored by the American Socio- 
logical Society, and a progress report was made by Mr. Chapin 
at the initial meeting that was called on February 24, 1923, 
by Mr. Merriam to consider the organization of a research coun- 
cil in the social sciences. 

At this meeting political science, economics, and sociology 
were represented. On May 17, 1923, representatives of these 
three social science associations met formally in Chicago and 
organized the Social Science Research Council with Mr. Mer- 
riam as president. The council was incorporated in December, 
1924, with these three member organizations and the American 
Statistical Association as a fourth. In 1925 the American Psy- 
chological Association, the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion, and the American Historical Association were added. 
Each of these organizations has three representatives on the 
council. Since these seven societies, which constitute the coun- 
cil, do not cover the whole field of the social sciences, in 1929 
and 1930 the council took action to appoint six members-at- 
large. These represent related disciplines—psychiatry, law, 
public health, geography, and education. 


Il. THE EVOLUTION OF THE COUNCIL’S OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of the council as an integrating agency are 
suggested by its organization in representing the seven major 
social sciences and five closely allied disciplines in the United 
States. The original purpose, as stated in 1923, was that “of 


3 Publications of the American Sociological Society, XIV (1919), 269. 
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promoting and co-ordinating research and furthering the devel- 
opment of research methods in the social studies.’ 

As the work of the council has grown, its purposes have been 
enlarged and have become clarified. Thus, they have developed 
experimentally. They were set forth as follows by its chairman, 
Mr. Merriam, in 1925-26: 

To bring together scattered or isolated workers upon similar social prob- 
lems; to avoid needless duplication of efforts; to foster the co-operation of 
research workers; to stimulate and encourage research in important fields not 
now covered; to emphasize the development of increasingly scientific methods 
of inquiry in social studies; occasionally to undertake research directly 
through its own committees; to aid in the process of developing scientific social 
control and where that is not possible more intelligent and constructive theory 
about the processes involved in social relations.s 


The attitude of the council toward its purposes was further 
illustrated in the statement of the council’s chairman, Wesley C. 
Mitchell, in 1926-27: 

From the outset, the Council has sought to keep flexible its own conception 
of its scope and its scheme of organization. Broadly stated, its aims are two- 
fold: to encourage carefully planned research by co-operating workers in the 
several social sciences, and to serve as an informal general staff studying the 


larger possibilities of scientific methods applied to the understanding of man 
and his institutions.® 


During the first half decade of its existence the council de- 
voted itself largely to: (1) the study of the scientific method as 
applied to the social sciences; (2) the sifting, developing, and 
financing of research projects, many of which concerned “‘inter- 
discipline problems”; (3) the co-ordination of existing research 
programs through conferences and planning of the council’s 
staff; (4) making small grants in aid to bring to completion 
promising pieces of research for which funds were otherwise not 
available; (5) the development of research personnel through 
fellowships; and (6) additional special activities such as the 
development of Social science abstracts.? 

4 Pub. Amer. Sociol. Soc., XTX (1925), 219. 

5 Social Science Research Council. Annual report, 1926, p. 2. 

6 Ann. report, 1926-27, p. 16. 

7 See annual reports for the years 1926 through 1928-29. 
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At the time of the Hanover conference in August, 1929, the 
conviction had developed that the council should redefine its 
objectives. 


There was general agreement as to the desirability of viewing the facilita- 
tion of social research more widely; it was in fact felt that, while still keeping 
concrete research central, the Council might through a variety of activities 
actually do more to stimulate effective investigations through a program of 
planning and co-ordination including many supplementary, supporting as- 
pects of the general problem of social research than if it confined itself more 
exclusively to planning and financing a series of investigations.® 


Under the chairmanship of William F. Ogburn, the following 
statement of enlarged and clarified purposes and of specific pro- 
grams of action was formulated: 


The ultimate aim of the social sciences is to contribute to a more adequate 
understanding, and thus to make possible a more intelligent functioning, of the 
society in which we live. The Social Science Research Council is accordingly 
interested in promoting the extension of knowledge, by all feasible means and 
methods in regard to social behavior and institutions. In pursuance of this 
object the Council seeks to further co-operation among the several disciplines 
in every appropriate way. 

A consideration of the existing research situation in the social sciences in 
the United States has suggested the following major methods by which the 
Council may best promote its ultimate objectives. 

I. By improvement of research organization. 

II. By development of personnel. 
III. By enlargement, improvement, and preservation of materials. 
IV. By improvement of research methods. 
V. By facilitation of the dissemination of materials, methods, and results 
of investigations. 
VI. By facilitation of research projects. 
VII. By enhancement of the general appreciation of the significance of the 
social sciences. 


III. ENLARGEMENT, IMPROVEMENT, AND PRESERVATION 
OF MATERIALS 


To make each of these seven objectives concrete and specific, 
a detailed set of activities was suggested,” but limitation of 
space and the object of this paper necessitate that the detail of 


8 Ann. report, 1928-29, p. 2. 9 Ibid., p. 42. 
1 Ann. report, 1928-29, pp. 42-48. 
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only the council’s statement of activities pertaining to Objec- 
tive III be given here.” 


Since scientific progress in all fields is conditioned by the existence of a 
constantly enlarging body of research materials and by its availability to in- 
vestigators, one of the primary duties of the Council is to promote such objects 
and to concern itself with the improvement and preservation of research data. 
In carrying out these purposes the following courses of action are appropriate: 


A. Initiating and participating in plans for making more comparable and 
more widely serviceable the classifications of social and economic data, for 
making more precise the significance of the data, and for otherwise im- 
proving such records; 

. Helping to lay out a plan for the nation-wide development and co-ordina- 
tion of existing archival collections and for the building up of new research 
collections along special lines at strategic scholarly and geographical cen- 
ters; 

. Initiating and participating in plans for constructing union finding lists 
and calendars of the resources of existing research libraries, with particular 
reference to their social data, so as to make them more available to schol- 
ars; 

. Initiating and participating in plans to discover, select, edit, publish, or 
otherwise reproduce basic data in the social sciences, which are difficult of 
access to students or likely to perish; 

:. Calling to the attention of individuals and of governmental, business and 
other institutions and agencies the importance of preserving their records 
for future analysis and study; 

. Encouraging the adoption and widespread use of those varieties of paper 
and other materials used in the making of records, which promise a maxi- 
mum durability; 

. Initiating, encouraging, and participating in plans to develop the research 
uses of historical, industrial, and social museums; and encouraging the 
building up of new collections with these purposes in mind. 


This statement of objectives was not intended as a final defi- 
nition, but rather as the “next step”; however, it is so compre- 
hensive that it may hold good for some time. It reflects an 
appreciation of the lack of basic data and of adequate sources— 
a condition not well appreciated in many of the social science 
disciplines until brought to light in the researches sponsored by 
the council. 


" Tbid., pp. 44-45. 
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IV. DIRECT APPROACHES TO THE PROBLEMS 
OF PRESERVING SOURCES 


Since Objective III of enlarging, improving, and preserving 
research materials was projected in 1929, the council has had 
three committees that have concerned themselves with one or 
more aspects of this objective: first, the Joint Committee on 
Materials for Research set up with the assistance of the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies; second, a Committee on Social 
Statistics; and third, a Committee on Public Administration. 

Among other activities the Joint Committee on Materials for 
Research has concerned itself with: (1) A survey of activities of 
American agencies, such as collecting, organizing, preserving, 
indexing, cataloguing, and publishing of research materials. 
This was done with the hope of bringing to light unnecessary 
omissions or duplications as well as discovering what was being 
done to provide material for research. This survey was carried 
on by Franklin F. Holbrook under the supervision of Solon J. 
Buck, the former chairman of the committee. A report was pub- 
lished early in 1932.” (2) Robert C. Binkley, the present chair- 
man of the committee, has made a study of the methods and 
equipment for reproducing research materials by photographic 
processes. Upon this subject a preliminary report was also is- 
sued late in 1931." (3) N. S. B. Gras, with the assistance of 
members of the constituent societies, is studying categories of 
materials useful for research in the social sciences and humani- 
ties, especially with a view of discovering those not adequately 
cared for at present. Other important problems with which the 
Joint Committee has been concerned are: (a) durability of pa- 
per and ink; (4) policy of libraries in indexing and preserving 
newspapers; (c) a survey of state and local archives; (d) the 
practice of the federal government in the destruction of archi- 
val material; (e) a survey of manuscript and other source mate- 
rial relating to Virginia; and (/) an inventory of manuscript 
material for American history and literature. That this pro- 


% Franklin F. Holbrook, Survey of activities of American agencies in relation to ma- 
terials for research in the social sciences and the humanities (New York: Social Science 
Research Council; Washington: American Council of Learned Societies, 1932). 


%3 Robert C. Binkley, Methods of reproducing research materials (Ann Arbor, 1931). 
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gram of activities is exceedingly important in terms of preserv- 
ing research materials becomes the more obvious, if we bear in 
mind that H. M. Lydenberg, assistant director of the New York 
Public Library and the president of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, and L. V. Coleman, director of the American Associa- 
tion of Museums, are members of the Joint Committee. That 
provides a set-up in the Committee which will keep the prob- 
lems of research libraries and museums to the fore. This com- 
mittee becomes a promising clearing house for attacking some 
of the problems that must be met through joint action by re- 
search scholars, librarians, and directors of museums. 

The Committee on Social Statistics“ (with which has been 
merged the council’s Committee on the Utilization of Unpub- 
lished Social Data) is concerned with the improvement and 
preservation of statistical data for the social sciences. Of the 
activities of these two committees the following deserve men- 
tion here: (1) A project has been undertaken to standardize 
public welfare statistics. (2) In co-operation with the American 
Statistical Association an effort has been made to develop more 
adequately the task of critical evaluation and planning of the 
records which provide basic data for statistical researches. (3) 
In the case of the Bureau of the Census the committees have 
sought to do two things: to promote certain urgent immediate 
objectives, and to consider broad policies with reference to the 
future development of the Bureau of the Census. Among im- 
mediate objectives the committees have: (a@) studied the Bu- 
reau’s unpublished data that are at present unutilized by re- 
searchers;'s (4) indexed and classified the unpublished as well as 
the published data; (c) sought to procure the adoption by the 
bureau of a policy of indexing its published and unpublished 
data and source materials—especially on population, unem- 
ployment, the family, and vital statistics; (d) sought to deter- 
mine which types of unpublished materials the bureau should 
preserve. This problem was urgent because of the removal of 
the bureau from its quarters in a temporary building to per- 

™ Robert E. Chaddock, Chairman; Stuart A. Rice, Secretary. 


8 C. Luther Fry, “Making use of census data,” Yournal of the American Statistical 
Association, XXV (1930), 129-38. 
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manent, but smaller, quarters in the new Commerce Building. 
This removal necessitated the destruction of a considerable 
quantity of working material incident to tabulation. 

In considering policies as to the future functions of the Bu- 
reau of the Census, the Committee on Social Statistics is inter- 
ested in the extension of the usefulness of the bureau: (4) by 
publishing local bulletins which would make local data more 
available to schools, newspapers, and other local agencies; (4) 
by preparing studies on special problems on which census data 
are available; (c) by setting up a service function which would 
include working space for outside investigators, a technical li- 
brary, and advisory personnel; and (d) by improving the meth- 
ods of enumeration. The Committee on Social Statistics is also 
promoting the establishment of a “chair” or a Division of Rec- 
ords and Statistics in the Library of Congress to be concerned 
chiefly with collecting organization, board, commission, and 
agency reports and statistics. 

In selecting ways in which it might further the development 
of research in the field of government, the council’s Committee 
on Public Administration, under the chairmanship of Leonard 
D. White, launched a “State Public Document Center Plan.” 
This plan originally provided for the designation of one or more 
libraries in each state that seemed peculiarly qualified and that 
were willing to undertake to collect, organize, and preserve as 
complete a file as possible of public documents and related ma- 
terial originating in that state. The plan did not seek to place 
any limitation on the collecting activities of any library, but 
sought to establish a nation-wide network of state document 
centers that would assume responsibility for collecting and pre- 
serving these primary source materials. By means of field work 
in most states an attempt was made to find one or two libraries 
that had already established as a part of their normal policy 
the collection of the primary source materials of their respective 
states—especially the official publications originating within the 
state. Attention was also given to finding such libraries, if 
possible, in strategic scholarly and geographic centers. 

At the time of the meeting of the American Library Associa- 
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tion in New Orleans in April, 1932, the council had designated 
one or two libraries in each state as state document centers. 
The council felt, however, that the development of an active 
nation-wide movement to collect and preserve the primary 
source materials in each state was essentially a library function. 
Hence, it requested the American Library Association to take 
over the project for further development. This was done, and 
the project was turned over to its Public Documents Committee 
with the understanding that under its leadership an attempt be 
made to define the various types of research materials that 
should be preserved for the social sciences, and that such steps 
be taken as would promote an active movement for the collec- 
tion and preservation of such materials in those states where 
this seemed especially necessary.° This movement has in it 
promising possibilities for librarians and scholars to integrate 
the building of research collections with the changing needs of 
scholars and the varied opportunities for collecting activities in 
different states. 
V. INDIRECT APPROACHES 


So much for the direct efforts to carry out Objective III of the 
council of 1929, namely, to enlarge, improve, and preserve the ma- 
terials for research. The development of the other six objectives 
projected at that time will perhaps have an equally significant 
effect upon the solution of these problems. An examination of 
some of the council’s activities to carry out these six objectives 
of 1929, viewed from the standpoint of their significance for 
research libraries, is instructive. Among its activities to im- 
prove the research organization (Objective I), Southern and Pa- 
cific Coast regional committees and a number of local university 
social science research councils have been formed to adapt the 
council’s program to local needs, or to initiate such research ac- 
tivities as are needed. In some instances one explicit phase of 
regional and of local council activity has concerned the preser- 
vation of primary source materials locally. As another phase of 
improving research organization, the council has asked each 


*6 For a detailed outline of the plan for the furthering of this project see the Bulletin 
of the American Library Association, XXVII (1933), 128-32. 
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of its constituent societies to set up special committees to con- 
sider the research need of its members. The result has been 
that: 


Each society considered the problems of its discipline, and all or a majority 
indicated that among the matters of interest to themselves and to the Council 
were questions of personnel, the collection and preservation of research data, 
the establishment of new and the maintenance of existing media for publica- 
tion, provision for the interchange of research information, increased co-opera- 
tion with governmental agencies, and the desirability of regional conferences 
for workers with common interests." 


In some of the societies, a most searching survey was made to 
determine which source materials are of significance to research- 
ers in their respective disciplines. Thus, the Committee on Re- 
search of the American Sociological Society sent a questionnaire 
to the membership of the society to study inductively the 
sources of value to sociologists, and the committee’s report™ is 
based upon an interpretation and appraisal of the experience 
of 96 sociologists who participated in the inquiry. The Com- 
mittee on the Planning of Research of the American Historical 
Association conducted a series of conferences, and its report’ is 
based upon the work of five subcommittees which prepared re- 
ports on the following subjects: ancient history; medieval his- 
tory; modern European history; Eastern American history, and 
Western American history. 

It requires no argument to prove that such reorientations and 
such efforts to improve the research organization in the social 
sciences mean that scholars will view the regional and local 
needs of their libraries from a different point of view, and the 
librarians can count on revitalized assistance from these schol- 
ars in the building up of source collections. 

Further, in the council’s planning it “regards the individual 
investigator with a problem of moment to him and with the 
technical training necessary for its investigation as the most 


7 Social Science Research Council. Eighth annual report, 1931-32, p. 5. 

8 Stuart A. Rice and Hugh P. Brinton, Jr., “The Problem of séciological source ma- 
terials,” Pub. Amer. Sociol. Soc., XXVI, No. 3, (August, 1932), 204-5. 

19 Historical scholarship in America: needs and opportunities (New York, 1932), 
p- 146. 
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critical factor in effective research.” Hence, Objective II— 
to develop research personnel. This project will indirectly affect 
the development of Objective III. In less than a decade the 
council has given more than 300 scholars an opportunity to 
participate in the work of its various committees concerned 
with research; 169 have received “grants in aid” to work on 
specific projects, and 230 have received fellowships. While these 
fellowships have been designed primarily to develop research 
personnel, nevertheless each fellowship has been conditioned 
upon the formulation of some promising research project. In its 
Annual report, 1929-30, the council pointed out that: 

Although even the earlier fellows of the Council are still only four or five 
years removed from their fellowship experience, a gratifying number have 
already assumed important places in the movement to raise social science 
research in the United States to a plane of greater objectivity and realism. 
Partly, at least, as a result of the stimulus afforded by their fellowship oppor- 
tunities, this younger generation of research workers bids fair to enrich the 
contributions which the social science of tomorrow may be expected to make 
toward a better understanding of human behavior.** 

As a result of the experiences provided by the council’s re- 
search activities, scholars learn to appraise the sources for re- 
search and discover their limitations, as well as what is essential 
to improve them. In nearly every project, data and their scien- 
tific treatment are regarded as of prime importance. Scholars 
working on projects necessarily influence librarians and the de- 
velopment of libraries. Through such scholars the purposes and 
collecting activities of libraries become redefined in terms of giv- 
ing priority in acquisition programs to primary sources. 

The council’s efforts to improve research methods (Objective 
IV) will also affect the sources that will become the foundation 
for future social science research. The council’s study of the 
scientific method in the social sciences and the intensive study 
of its committee on this subject from 1923 through 1929, which 
culminated in the publication of a Case book on methods in social 
sciences,” will have a definite influence upon the methods, and 
hence also upon the product, of research of many scholars. It 
2 Social Science Research Council. Annual report, 1928-29, p. 3. 

1 Ibid., p. 34. * Edited by Stuart A. Rice (Chicago, 1931). 
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will also have an influence upon the demands for primary 
sources that the scholars will make upon libraries. 

As a phase of improving research methods and future sources, 
the existing available sources (making possible or limiting re- 
search) on certain projects receive critical evaluation, as has al- 
ready been suggested. Thus, as one phase of the report of the 
President’s Research Committee on Social Trends, an analysis 
of the statistical background of the subjects included in the 
report is nearing completion. Approximately thirty subjects 
have been covered by the several authors who have prepared the 
report on Recent social trends in the United States» The analysis 
in question, which is the work of Stuart A. Rice of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and Florence DuBois, sets forth the im- 
portant statistical series which are available for these subjects, 
with indication of the needs for significant series which are lack- 
ing. According to the authors: 































The discussion is based upon actual inspection of statistical sources. A 
guide to the statistical series has been prepared, in which the data available 
are noted under numerous detailed headings, with cross references by which 
all material on a given subject is traced. The entries in the guide show pre- 
cisely the statistical groupings under which the data are arranged and the 
years for which they are found. Those series which are available for 1930 or 
later are included and the references have been brought down to date as of 
January 1, 1933. Most of the statistical material cited is available in libraries, 
but some entries refer to unpublished material available only in the offices in 
which it has been compiled. A special example of this type of entry is the col- 
lection of items regarding statistics available by census tracts in the cities in 
which the tracts have been established by the United States Bureau of the 
Census. Most of the information on this subject has been collected by direct 
correspondence and is not available at present through the usual library 
sources. 








The definitive character of this special report should make of it 
a milestone, not merely for social scientists, but also for those 
librarians who desire to improve their capacity to appraise social 
science sources. 

Under Objective V the council is attempting to facilitate the 
dissemination of materials, methods, and results of investigation. 








73 New York, 1933. 
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A special Committee on Scientific Publication, the Joint Com- 
mittee on Materials for Research, in its study of methods of 
reproducing research materials, and the committees on research 
of the constituent societies are grappling with the problem of 
making the results of scholarly research accessible to contem- 
porary and future scholars. The need of providing more ade- 
quate facilities for publication of the products of scholarly re- 
search was stated emphatically by the Research Committee of 
the American Anthropological Society: “A point has clearly 
been reached when the total production of first-class ethnologi- 
cal, archaeological and linguistic data has far outstripped the 
opportunities for their publication, and inaccessible and there- 
fore nearly wasted manuscript material is piling up alarmingly.” 
This new emphasis by scholars upon more adequate provision 
for publication, and the council’s serious attempt to solve this 
problem should result in finding ways and means for preserving 
the results of research in printed form in enough libraries to 
make them accessible to scholars. 

The problem of facilitating effective concrete investigations of 
human behavior (Objective V1) has occupied the central focus of 
the council’s activities. The research activities thus considered, 
or actually sponsored, will touch the building of better research 
sources in libraries at many points. In addition to grants in aid 
and fellowships, the typical method of facilitating research has 
been through advisory committees on projects or in fields in 
which definite research projects were proposed. Chart I tells a 
significant story as to breadth, variety, and continuity of the 
research interests of these committees. Some of these commit- 
tees have had subcommittees, conferences, and a staff to devel- 
op a plan of research in their field. Thus the Committee on In- 
dustry and Trade has had subcommittees on unemployment, 
savings and capital formation, economic statistics, and public 
utilities. These special committees follow earlier committees 
on industrial relations, corporate relations, and business re- 
search. 

The significance of the work of these committees becomes 
more apparent if we describe the procedure of a typical commit- 
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tee. It has been the function of each advisory committee first 
to try to see its field as a whole: 
1. To determine the status of scientific research in its field; 
2. To determine whether research is necessary, and if so, 
whether a research agency is necessary and practical; 


CHART I 


CommitreE OrGANIZzATION OF SociaL Science ResearcH CounciL, 1922-32* 











Committees | 1933 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 


. Scientific method 

. Social science abstracts 

. Fellowships (general). ... 
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. Social and economic re- 
search in agriculture. ... — 

. Crime. ... ; — 

. Grants in aid. — 

. International relations. . . — —t 
g. Corporate relations. . - 

10. Industrial relations 

11. Inter-racial relations... . 

12. Cultural areas... 

13. Pioneer belts. . ee ee 

14. Business research. . 

15. Public administration. . 
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1g. Social statistics. Ee 
20. Materials for research. . = Se er 
21. Social science personnel. . SS 
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22. Personality and culture. . 
23. Industry and trade ——f 
24. Pressure groups —f 












































* Based upon annual reports. 
t Continuing committees. 


3. If a project wins the favor of the committee, definite rec- 
ommendations are made to the Committee on Problems and 
Policy, covering the reasons why the project should be under- 
taken, the methods to be employed, the best existing agency for 
the work, suggestions as to personnel and an estimate of the 
time and money required. Frequently, advisory committees 
have started the work in their field of research by means of a 
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preliminary survey to determine the actual status of research 
methods, the available primary source data that will lend them- 
selves to scientific treatment, the extent to which the field has 
been treated adequately in completed research, and what more 
needs to be done. The net result of the varied and numerous re- 
search activities of these committees will be the improvement 
of the quality and the enlargement of the products of research 
to be preserved by libraries. The publications of a single Com- 
mittee on Social and Economic Research in Agriculture are con- 
vincing on this point. 

Finally, the council’s efforts to enhance public appreciation of 
the significance of the social sciences (Objective VII) will give an 
environment or the prerequisite condition for effective building 
of the permanent sources for social science research. The coun- 
cil has made the social sciences respected, and their new status 
in the public mind will be immensely helpful to librarians con- 
cerned with preserving source materials. 


VI. CONCLUSIONS 


This discussion indicates that under the influence of the So- 
cial Science Research Council the social sciences have been in a 
process of reorientation. It has developed co-operative research 
by men from related disciplines, resulting in an attack upon “‘in- 
ter-discipline problems.” Out of the council’s planning and va- 
ried research activities, there is emerging a more integrated 
point of view. Narrow departmental overspecialization and iso- 
lation are being superseded by integration. 

But not only is a wholesome i integration of disciplines discern- 
ible; one can also observe a change in emphasis. The dominant 
note, particularly on the graduate-school level, is research 
rather than teaching, and in this research the stress is upon data 
rather than authority—upon research by empirical methods 
utilizing primary sources rather than secondary sources or 
theoretical materials. 

With such a new emphasis expressing itself in broad and in- 
volved inquiries, it was inevitable that the scholar’s need for 
basic social data should quickly have outrun available resources, 
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despite America’s extraordinary investment in research materi- 

als and the expansion of libraries in this century. Tested by 

these new demands, existing resources were all too often found 
to be too scattered, unco-ordinated and not readily accessible, 
or their existence was even unknown to scholars. 

To attack the problems incident to the improvement, enlarge- 
ment, and preservation of research materials, some of the above 
outlined activities have been initiated and sponsored by the 
Social Science Research Council. But more has happened. A 
new personnel is emerging in the social sciences—trained in 
more empirical methods—to join the older scholars who initiat- 
ed and helped to develop such methods. As a result, significant, 
library developments are in process, especially in the larger 
universities that have local social science research councils. The 
development that has taken place in some of these universities 
indicates that social scientists and librarians will redefine their 
local policies so as to integrate the activities and resources of 
such libraries with the new and larger need of scholars for ade- 
quate source materials. Such integrated programs, in view of 
the developments that have already taken place in a number 
of universities, will perhaps include: 

1. Leadership on the library staff trained in the social sciences for the purpose 
of building, operating, and maintaining competent collections of social sci- 
ence source materials. 

2. A defined and accepted policy to build collections and library facilities 
definitely for research rather than for teaching. The two are distinctly dif- 
ferent functions and each should be provided for according to the purposes 
and resources of a given institution. 

. Aself-survey by interested librarians and social science research scholars: 
a) To define the long-time research goals of scholars in a particular univer- 

sity that are reasonable and desirable in view of the institution’s re- 
sources and obligations. 
To select from certain basic sources those items needed to attain such 
research goals. At least seven groups or basic sources should be covered 
for each social science discipline: indispensable bibliographical and sta- 
tistical tools and sources; the classic treatises in which each subject has 
become defined historically; the scholarly journals; public documents; 
newspapers; fugitive materials and maps. 

c) To do such regional planning as is essential to define the library’s re- 
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gional responsibilities, to co-ordinate and unify existing and potential 
research resources within strategic, scholarly centers and geographic 
areas in which co-operation is feasible. As a result of such regional plan- 
ning necessary duplication should be determined, the omission of vital 
categories avoided, and a division of labor among libraries agreed upon. 
In such regional planning the splendid foundations laid by far-sighted 
librarians with the assistance of isolated scholars can be brought into 
consideration by means of certain bibliographical tools developed chief- 
ly by librarians, such as the two union lists of serials. The projected 
“Union list of newspapers,” sponsored by James T. Gerould’s commit- 
tee of the A.L.A., will also be of great use when completed. Other useful 
tools are the union card catalogues of the holdings of libraries, which 
serve as a basis for unifying the efforts of participating institutions. 

4. An adequate budget: 

a) For the acquisition of desirable material now in print; 
4) To endow such developmental projects so as to insure their upkeep 
and efficient administration. 

5. Recognition by the university’s administration and authorities of the valid- 
ity and importance of such a research program. Its place in the university's 
total program must be recognized and agreed upon as being at least of 
secondary importance—the faculty being first. 


It is to be expected that these significant changes in the social 
sciences, which call for concomitant changes in the objectives, 
activities, and resources of university and research libraries, 
will have a bearing upon the training for librarianship in the 
social sciences. Social science librarians should have an under- 
standing of which primary sources have value for social re- 
search. Their training should be for an advanced degree and 
should include: (1) primarily, training in one basic social sci- 
ence discipline and in closely related fields, in order to get an 
appreciation of the background of the social sciences; (2) a 
thorough training in methods and sources of research in the 
social sciences, with which the “foreground” is now being laid 
in these disciplines; and (3) such training in technical library 
processes as is essential. 

Aucustus FREDERICK KUHLMAN 


University or Cuicaco Lipraries 








THE LIBRARY SERVICE IN GREAT BRITAIN: 
EFFECTS OF THE FINANCIAL CRISIS 


YEAR ago in New Orleans I had the privilege of ad- 
dressing the American Library Association assembled 
in its annual conference and took as my subject “The 

Development of the library service in Great Britain and Ire- 
land since 1918.” I described how the county service had grown 
in that period, how urban libraries had begun to recover from 
the inevitable stagnation of the war years, and how through the 
development of regional co-operation schemes and the National 
Central Library we were marching steadily toward the goal of 
a systematic and fully articulated national service—an objec- 
tive which had never before been fully visualized. 

Toward the end of my address I necessarily came to the prob- 
lem of the position and prospects of national and local public 
libraries under the stress of enforced economy in public expendi- 
ture. Was the new movement going to be stopped or seriously 
retarded? Was the work of a decade to be thwarted and steril- 
ized? I thought not, and gave, with (I hope) due diffidence, 
reasons for the faith that I had in the newly restored status 
of the service. Today we have before us the year’s story with 
its facts and figures, and—which is of greater importance for 
present purposes—a pretty good idea of the financial provision 
which is being made by local authorities generally for the statis- 
tical year 1933-34. 

On these two sets of figures it may confidently be asserted 
that the library has held its own during 1932-33 and that there 
is no reason whatever for pessimism during the year which has 
now begun. There are black spots, it is true; here and there 
are found records of sadly reduced book funds, and in many 
places more or less ambitious development programs have been 
slowed down or postponed altogether. The erection of new 
buildings has practically ceased," and the government de- 

t Except in certain big cities, such as Manchester and Sheffield, planned some time 


ago. 
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partment concerned has maintained an almost unvarying 
embargo against the raising of public loans for this purpose. 
Increases in staff and salary appropriations have naturally been 
comparatively rare, and many enthusiastic committees are 
straining at the leash and saying hard things about their finan- 
cial taskmasters. 

Still the fact remains that the new strength which the service 
has gained since the war is far too vital, and its status too widely 
recognized, for any serious setback to occur unless the national 
situation becomes worse instead of better. It is a case of reculer 
pour mieux sauter. 

Take borough libraries first. The Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trustees, by reason of their policy of three-year book-purchase 
grants to municipal libraries in towns of 20,000-70,000 inhabi- 
tants, receive annual reports. In a small number of instances 
an instalment has had to be postponed owing to temporary non- 
fulfilment of important conditions; in others it has been thought 
right to waive less important conditions on an assurance that 
they will be implemented as soon as financial conditions im- 
prove; in the great majority of cases conditions have been fully 
met and instalments have been paid without comment. Local 
authorities, recognizing that improvements recently adopted 
have elicited a hitherto unsuspected volume of latent demand, 
have loyally admitted their obligation to maintain and develop 
the improved service. This is true of many authorities which 
received grants five and six years ago and are still maintaining 
the standard which was imposed during the three-year grant 
period. 

The reality of this obligation is shown abundantly by the 
year’s figures, which conclusively prove the popularity of a 
well-run service on modern lines—especially at a time of wide- 
spread unemployment. The transformation of a closed to a 
free-access library, the establishment of a children’s section, 
the reconditioning of a long-stagnant stock, the appointment 
of a “‘live” librarian in place of the old-time caretaker—all or 
any of these improvements demonstrate in a few months that 
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hitherto many communities have wasted their library expendi- 
ture by spending either too little or in the wrong way. 

So with the counties. It is true that the Carnegie trustees and 
their advisers had hoped during the years 1931-33 to see a big 
forward movement in the provision of urban- type branches in 
the more populous areas, and that this program has been slowed 
down, like all programs involving capital expenditure on build- 
ings. But progress has been steady throughout the year. One 
or two authorities that have always been lethargic have relapsed 
into a somewhat more profound coma; certain others which had 
been spending with unusual liberality have somewhat restricted 
their book-buying. Yet, in general, authorities have earned the 
grants previously promised by the trustees, and others have ac- 
cepted new grants, all based on condition that some definite 
advance will be made. Within the last few days (I write in 
April) reports have been received of two very rural county li- 
braries moving into much larger premises, and as a rule budgets 
for 1933-34 are satisfactory. No less than seventeen authorities 
enlarged their premises during the year or built new ones. 

In most respects, it may safely be said that library authorities 
generally have become alive to the fact that hitherto the impor- 
tance of the service has been underrated, and that the so-called 
“depression” (a term used much more freely in the United 
States than in Britain) is a conclusive reason for at least main- 
taining if not for greatly developing it, in the light of recent 
experience and the new volume of demand. 

Proceeding from local services to larger issues, we find even 
stronger ground for confidence. Those who attended the 1932 
Annual Conference of the Library Association, held at Bourne- 
mouth under the presidency of Sir Henry Miers, could not fail 
to be impressed by the fact that the attendance was practically 
normal, and that, with due allowance for the inevitable per- 
centage of “wet blankets,” the spirit of the profession as a whole 
remained undaunted. The pessimists in meetings and hotel 
lounges were concerned mainly with orthodox, time-honored 
complaints about the public’s inherent distaste for the “best” 
books and the alleged iniquities of committees, booksellers, and 
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literary critics. There was no sign of depression or panic. In 
point of fact, the Association has continued to grow steadily in 
numbers and its examination entrants have become more nu- 
merous than ever. On May 25 of this year the new head- 
quarters—actually already occupied—are to be opened formally 
by the Right Honorable Stanley Baldwin, and it is hoped that 
this event will definitely mark the beginning of a new epoch of 
useful activity. 

In another part of the same block of buildings, which are 
situated near the British Museum in the heart of London’s new 
university center, will shortly be housed the National Central 
Library, the pivot or keystone of the national lending service. 
There will be stackroom for something like one million volumes, 
together with ample accommodation for the National Union 
Catalogue, the London Union Catalogue, and the Union Cata- 
logue of the South-Eastern Regional Bureau. These catalogues, 
when complete, together with the growing Intelligence Depart- 
ment and the special or “outlier” libraries which co-operate, 
will make the National Central Library an institution of pri- 
mary importance in the educational service of the nation. 

The South-Eastern Regional Library Bureau, to whose cata- 
logue reference was made in the preceding paragraph, has come 
into being during the last six months. It is the fourth of its 
kind, the others being those consisting of groups in the north of 
England, the West Midlands, and Wales. It will ultimately co- 
ordinate the library service of all the counties which border 
upon the metropolis whose libraries for the present form a 
separate unit for catalogue purposes, but which may eventually 
join this region. It will be a very powerful group, and the fact 
that it has come into being at a time of national financial diffi- 
culty is one more proof of the vitality and progressive spirit 
which has already been illustrated in the preceding paragraphs 
of this article. When the first conference was summoned with a 
view to the creation of this Bureau, there were some who 
thought that financial anxiety would be a barrier to its success. 
So far was this from being the case that a resolution moving the 
formation was carried unanimously without any criticism save 
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as regards the area which should be embraced. So far as is 
known, every library of any significance in the area has readily 
agreed to pay its due contribution to the running costs, and the 
Carnegie trustees have made a grant of £2,500 toward the initial 
cost of preparing the Union Catalogue. There are movements 
toward the same type of co-operation in Scotland, in the North 
Midlands, and in the Lancashire-Cheshire area, so that it may 
confidently be anticipated that in the next two or three years 
the whole of Great Britain will be regionalized for library pur- 
poses, with the National Central Library as the keystone of the 
arch. 

Therefore, while, as I have said, expenditure has been re- 
stricted in a few library areas, there can be no question that in 
general the service is forging steadily ahead, conscious of its 
strength and directing its energies in accordance with clearly 
recognized principles. 

J. M. MircHety 


Carnecie Unitep Kincpom Trust 
DunFERMLINE, ENGLAND 





SELECTING APPLICANTS TO A LIBRARY 
SCHOOL OR TRAINING CLASS: AN 
APPROACH TO A TECHNIQUE 


HE original aim of this study was to devise objective 

criteria for the selection of library assistants. Since 

the data used are largely based on personnel records 
kept by a large public library, it is pertinent to describe the per- 
sonnel methods used by the given library. 

The library with its branches employs approximately 600 as- 
sistants known as professional workers. About 70 per cent of 
this number are civil-service employees assigned to positions in 
the library by the Civil Service Commission upon successfully 
passing prescribed examinations. The remaining 30 per cent 
represent graduates of the training class maintained by the li- 
brary. The library possesses little information concerning the 
personal history and academic training of the civil-service em- 


ployees. On the other hand, the library does have personnel rec- 
ords covering the graduates of its training class. Such records 
are of varying completeness and include application blanks, en- 
trance-examination scores, library-training records, and intelli- 


gence scores. 

In the case of civil-service employees, the library administra- 
tion has little selective freedom, since it is more or less manda- 
tory that assistants assigned by the Civil Service Commission 
be placed as vacancies occur. The problem of selection, how- 
ever, does exist in admitting applicants to the training class. 
Although only fifteen or twenty are admitted each year to the 
training class, there are usually ten times this number who 
apply for admission. It is therefore important that the enrol- 
ment be limited to students who give evidence of ability to de- 
velop into the highest type of library assistant, especially since 
an accepted candidate is virtually assured of a library position 
upon graduation. Any error in selection would be doubly ex- 
pensive, for the library can ill afford to dismiss a candidate after 
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giving her nine months of free instruction or to retain her, re- 
gardless of her incompetence. Up to the present, selection has 
been based in part on entrance examinations, school records, and, 
more recently, intelligence scores; but the number of qualified 
applicants so far exceeds vacancies in the training class that 
selection has rested largely on the subjective opinions of a few 
interviewers. This study undertakes to evaluate certain per- 
sonality factors which by their presence or absence may con- 
tribute to one’s success as a library assistant. 


PROCEDURE 


Since only a few personnel records are available, the number 
of library assistants who are training-class graduates being 
small, the records which the library had available were supple- 
mented by a questionnaire. The questionnaire was made longer 
for the civil-service employees to cover information which the 
training-class graduates had given in their personnel records. 
In addition, two personality tests, Freyd’s test of introversion- 


extroversion' and Wang’s test of persistence,? were employed. 

For the criterion of efficiency in library service a special rating 
scale was prepared. In constructing this efficiency rating scale 
consideration was given the theory that efficiency in various 
phases of library work may require different types of mind or 
personality. For example, a person may be successful in circu- 
lation work and fail in cataloguing, or an efficient cataloguer or 
classifier might make a poor assistant at the circulation desk. 
Some persons, of course, might be successful at both jobs while 
others could not do well at either. On these assumptions two 
general efficiency ratings were called for on the scale. One rat- 
ing was to evaluate the library assistant’s efficiency in working 
with books (cataloguing, classification) and the other to evalu- 
ate the assistant’s efficiency in working with people (circulation 
work). Efficiency in work with books is hereafter referred to as 
Efficiency B; in work with people as Efficiency P. In addition 


 M. Freyd, “Introverts and extroverts,” Psychological review, XX XI (1924), 74-87. 


2 Charles K. A. Wang, “A Scale for measuring persistence,” Journal of social psy- 
chology, III (1932), 79-90. 
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to the two general efficiency ratings, ratings on eighteen specific 
traits or characteristics, such as accuracy, tact, dependability, 
etc., were elicited for secondary information. These traits or 
characteristics were adapted from two textbooks in library sci- 
ence. 

A seven-point scale was used as the basis for rating—1 repre- 
senting the most inefficient and 7 the most efficient. The ratings 
given any subject could easily be combined and averaged; thus, 
a person receiving a rating of 5 from two judges and 6 from a 
third would score 5.33, or slightly above the average for the 
specific type of ability judged. 

Since there was no convenient way of assembling the library 
assistants to fill out the questionnaires and to take the person- 
ality tests, it was necessary to communicate with them by mail. 
Out of 560 assistants to whom questionnaires and test blanks 
were mailed, 321 responded, the percentage of response being 
$7.3. For each of the 321 respondents an effort was made to se- 
cure independent ratings from 3 associates who were best ac- 
quainted with the individual’s work. Ratings were received on 
these 321 assistants as shown in the accompanying tabulation. 

3 ratings on 112 individuals 1 rating on 72 individuals 
2 ratings on 102 individuals © rating on 35 individuals 


RESULTS 


Correlations between each general efficiency rating and the 
personality tests, intelligence, and entrance examination, and 
intercorrelations between the general efficiency ratings and be- 
tween the personality tests, are given in Table I. The low co- 
efficients in all cases between the efficiency rating and test scores 
might indicate that the tests have practically no predictive val- 
ue for determining efficiency in library service. This is some- 
what disappointing for certain purposes of this study, but it is 
neither surprising nor discouraging, as will later be shown. The 
coefficient of —.47 between scores on persistence and introver- 
sion-extroversion agrees with the expected relationship between 


3]. M. Flexner, Circulation work in public libraries (Chicago, 1927), pp. 274 ff.; 
Margaret Mann, The Classification and cataloging of books (Chicago, 1928), pp. 413 ff. 
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the two measures‘ and indicates that the tests have been taken 
conscientiously, even though they were administered by cor- 
respondence. The coefficient of .46 between the 461 individual 
pairs of efficiency ratings B and P and the coefficient of .44 be- 
tween the average efficiency ratings B and P of 164 assistants 
indicate first that Efficiency B and Efficiency P, in the judgment 
of the raters—while somewhat different abilities—have, never- 


TABLE I 


CorRELATIONS BETWEEN Erriciency Ratincs AND Test Scores 
AND INTERCORRELATIONS OF RATINGS AND TEsTS 








Intelligence and Efficiency B 
Intelligence and Efficiency P 


Entrance examination and Efficiency B 
Entrance examination and Efficiency P 


Introversion-extroversion and Efficiency B 
Introversion-extroversion and Efficiency P 


Persistence and Efficiency B. 
Persistence and Efficiency P. 


Introversion-extroversion and persistence 
Efficiency B and Efficiency P: 
Individual 


Average 








theless, certain factors in common between them and, second, 
that there is a high degree of consistency among the judges in 
the ratings they made. 

The library assistants were next divided into three groups, ac- 
cording to their efficiency ratings in work with books; and also 
into three groups according to their efficiency ratings in work 
with people. For each type of work the highest group included 
assistants whose average rating was 6.0 or higher; the lowest 


4 Wang (oP. cit., p. 84) reports a correlation of .51 between the persistence test and 
Thurstone’s “Personality schedule,” which is often regarded as a test of introversion- 


extroversion. 
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group included those with an average rating of 3.5 or lower, or, 
if there was only one rating, when that rating was 2 or lower; 
and the middle group included those with an average rating 
between 3.5 and 6.0. It was necessary to include a wider range 
of ratings for the low group than for the high because of a 
noticeable tendency among all the judges to overrate. 

In analyzing the responses of the assistants for the purpose of 
scoring efficiency, the frequencies of response of the high group 
and their test scores were compared with those of the low, the 
scores of the intermediate group being disregarded at this point. 
The number of cases in each group was as follows: for Efi- 
ciency B the high group contained 50, the low, 25; for Efficiency 
P, the high group contained 40, the low, 32. To make such com- 
parisons it was necessary to devise a system for assigning values 
to the items which may or may not have contributed to an 
individual’s efficiency. The method of assigning such values 
may best be demonstrated by taking an actual case. 

One item on the questionnaire asked if the subject had trav- 
eled widely—that is, “had been abroad and many places at 
home.” Of the group which had been judged highly efficient in 
work with books, 36 per cent had traveled widely, while of the 
group judged inefficient with books, only 16 per cent had trav- 
eled widely. The difference is thus 20 per cent. Now, on the 
other hand, the item “have traveled only occasionally” was 
checked by 16 per cent of the group judged efficient with books, 
and by 44 per cent of the group judged inefficient in this respect. 
The difference is thus — 28 (16—44). The greatest negative value 
found in the whole questionnaire was 30 for efficiency with 
books and 35 for efficiency with people. Since it is awkward to 
handle negative values, they were eliminated by adding 30 to 
each of the differences between the groups judged for efficiency 
with books and 36 to each of the differences between the groups 
judged for efficiency with people. To illustrate, the score for 
“have been abroad and many places at home” becomes 50 
(30+20), and for “traveled only occasionally” the score is 2 
(30+ —28); both scores are for efficiency with books. 

The scores thus derived being too large for convenient usage, 
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steps were taken toward reducing them. First a decimal point 
was inserted, making the two scores cited 5.0 and 0.2. Then the 
decimals were rounded off to the nearest .o or .5, making the 
scores 5.0 and 0.0. The procedure here described was carried 
out for all of the items on the questionnaire, with respect to both 
efficiency with books and efficiency with people. The items and 
the derived scores are indicated on Table II. 

In order to verify the validity of the scores on Table II, they 
were assigned to a random sampling of 100 assistants, and the 
scores thus assigned were correlated with the ratings of efficien- 
cy as furnished by the judges. In other words, if the scores on 
Table II are valid, they should show a high positive correlation 
with the judges’ ratings. The coefficients of correlation resulting 
were .44+.054 for efficiency with books and .s0+.051 for effi- 
ciency with people. Although these correlations are too low for 
individual prognostic purposes, they are as high as one may ex- 
pect considering the limited number of factors investigated 
and the lack of more objective standards of efficiency. They are 
also high enough to be of practical value, as will presently be 
shown. 


DISCUSSION 


One of the items which yielded answer-variables capable of 
differentiating between the high and the low efficiency groups 
is that concerned with training in the library school. The data 
obtained indicate that the chances of low efficiency are greater 
in cases of no training than in those with it, and that the chances 
of high efficiency are further enhanced in cases where the assist- 
ants had seven to twelve months of library training. Further- 
more, the proportion of training-class graduates is much greater 
in the high group according to each efficiency criterion than in 
the low. These results seem to argue strongly for the library- 
training class, although one might contend that since the func- 
tion of the training class is to train for efficiency, the higher pro- 
portion of efficient assistants among training-class graduates is 
to be expected. 

Another item which yielded significant frequency differences 
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TABLE II 


Score Weicuts or Irems ror Procnosinc Lisprary Erriciency 








Score 





Efficiency P 


Efficiency BI 








Books enjoyed: 

a) Social science. .. 

4) Biological science 

¢) Physical science. 

da) General fiction 

e) Mystery and detective 

J) Library professional 
) Philosophy and religion 
) Travel 

i) Others 


Ww WwW Ww 
eo0o0o0o 0 0 OW Oo 
Wnriws & WWW 
AMM OMMrn oO 


wth De S 


Travel: 
) Abroad and many places at home 
4) Widely but not abroad 
c) Often but not widely 
da) Only occasionally 
¢) Never traveled 


Help family with income: 
a) None 
4) Under 25 per cent 
¢) 25-50 per cent 
da) 50-75 per cent 
e) Over 75 per cent 
f) Unknown 





Ww RWW wH 


Other vocational ability: 
a) None 
5) Clerical 
¢) Professional 
d) Selling 


ay gen among own sex: 
) Wide acquaintance. .. 
5 Some intimate friends but more ‘acquaintances 
) Only a few intimate friends 
d) Practically no friends 


oe among opposite sex: 
) Wide acquaintance 
} Some intimate friends but more ¢ acquaintances 
) Only a few intimate friends A? 
) Practically no friends... 
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TABLE II—Continued 








Score 





Efficiency B | Efficiency P 





Age started library work: 
a) Under 18 
5) 18-21... 


€} 22-26.. 

d) 26-29... 
e) Over 3o.. 
f) Unknown. 


wrt DW NWN 
MaMa Uaua oO 


Health: 
a) Good... 
5) Average. 
c) Fair... 
a) Poor. 


Physical defects: 
a) Hearing... 
4) Sight. . 

c) None 


da) Others. 


Work experience: 
a) None 
5) Clerical. 
c) Professional. . 


Length of service: 
a) Less than 6 months 
b) 7-11. 
€) 12-23.. 
da) 24 or more.. 


Introversion-extroversion score: 
a) —16 or lower.... 


4) Others 


Persistence score: 
@) 90 or more. 
5) 60 or less 
¢) Others... 








between the high and low efficiency groups is that involving 
length of time in library service. The data show a marked tend- 
ency to rate higher those who have been in service longer than 
those whose periods of service were shorter. It is open to ques- 
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tion, however, whether the long-term employees are really more 
efficient or whether they have been overrated because of their 
longer service. 

It was earlier stated that the low correlations between effi- 
ciency ratings and test scores given in Table II might seem to 
have no prognostic value in selecting library assistants. Closer 
examination of the correlation surfaces, however, revealed that 
although the coefficients in themselves are low, the surfaces do 
show that at least in the extreme scores, high in some cases and 
low in others, there are significant differences in the proportions 
of assistants rated high and low. It was on the basis of such ob- 


TABLE III 








Weicut 





Efficiency B Efficiency P 





{90 or over 


| Below go 


Entrance examination 





{150 or over 
| | Below 150 


Army alpha 











servation that efficiency weights have been assigned to the test 
scores of persistence and introversion-extroversion (see Table 
II). Since there were so few cases where intelligence and en- 
trance-examination scores were available for verification, eff- 
ciency weights assigned to such scores were not included in the 
efficiency scales. However, certain extreme scores on both ex- 
aminations do suggest possibilities of having their efficiency 
weights included. If such examinations were given, appropriate 
prognostic weights would be as shown in Table III. These score 
weights® should be used only when all applicants have taken the 
tests, and under such circumstances they may be added to the 
weight given in Table II. 

It is regrettable that the validity of the efficiency scales re- 
sulting from this study cannot be further verified with the data 

5 The weights assigned to the entrance examinations are applicable only to scores 


of the one referred to in this study. They are therefore of no value for scores on other 
entrance examinations. 
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at hand. Indeed, if the scales are to be validated, they must be 
applied to groups other than those employed in this study. It 
would make an interesting supplementary project to use the 
scales on another group of librarians and ascertain how the 
efficiency scores correlate with their efficiency ratings. Such a 
project, however, would involve new complications arising from 
differences in ratings, conceptions of efficiency, etc. An alterna- 
tive plan would be to try out these efficiency scales in the library 
under investigation for three or five years. At the end of that 
period a comparison could be made of the proportion of efficient 
assistants among those selected according to their efficiency 
scores and among employees in service before the adoption of 
the new selective plan. Even this method can accord only ap- 
proximate validity to the scales because of the marked tendency 
to give higher efficiency ratings to those with long-service rec- 
ords than those whose records are brief. However, if this plan 
were adopted, not only would it help to establish or disprove the 
validity of these efficiency scales, but also the accumulated data 
could easily be utilized in revising the scales and in further in- 
vestigation. 

Throughout this report we have assumed that efficiency rat- 
ings are valid as a criterion of efficiency in library service. 
Therefore, whatever results are obtained from this study are 
subject to the limitations of that assumption. It is conceivable 
that when standards of efficiency change, this study will like- 
wise become obsolete. Until such changes become pronounced, 
however, the outline suggested in the following pages may at 
least in part achieve the practical aim which motivated this 
study. 

From the results of this investigation a standardized applica- 
tion blank to be used as an efficiency scale has been prepared 
and is presented in an appendix. This blank should be scored 
according to the weights assigned to the various responses as 
shown in Tables II and III. Since this blank contains efficiency 
weights assigned to the entrance examination,* the army alpha 
intelligence test, Freyd’s test of introversion-extroversion, and 


6 See n. 5. 
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Wang’s scale for measuring persistence, it is of course necessary 
that these tests be administered before the total efficiency scores 
are determined. The use of any or all of these tests, however, 
may be optional, although a uniform procedure is urged. Par- 
ticularly when it is desired to compare the total prognostic effi- 
ciency scores of two candidates, it is essential that credits be 
given to exactly the same items on the efficiency scale. 

When these tests are given, the test scores are of selective 
value in themselves aside from the part they contribute to the 
total efficiency scores. In the case of the entrance examinations 
now in use,’ it is suggested that candidates be eliminated if their 
score is under 55. In the case of the intelligence test, candidates 
with scores of under 100 may be removed from further consid- 
eration. On the test of introversion-extroversion, it is probably 
safe to eliminate the extreme introverts, i.e., those with a score 
of +20 or more. With regard to the persistence scale, there is 
probably little to lose in eliminating candidates with a score 
below 60. 

If all four of these tests are used, and the efficiency weights 
entered on the application blank, the total efficiency scores 
should reach 37.5 for efficiency with books or 47.5 for efficiency 
with people, if the applicants are to merit further consideration. 
Whenever one of the four tests is omitted, a deduction of 3.0 for 
efficiency with books and 3.5 for efficiency with people must be 
made from the critical scores. If these processes of elimination 
are only mechanically carried out, there may be instances of 
injustice in exceptional cases. If, however, they are supple- 
mented by intelligent observation on the part of the interviewer, 
such occasional errors might be avoided, although this subjec- 
tive judgment is by no means encouraged. 

The eliminative measures suggested should greatly reduce the 
number of candidates for the training class. If the number re- 
maining is still too large, the problem, of course, becomes one of 
selection. In such an event, it is not necessarily recommended 
that only those with the highest efficiency scores be accepted. 
Until the problem is thoroughly investigated and a solution 


7 Ibid. 
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reached on the basis of empirical results, it is probably best that 
selection from qualified candidates be left to the judgment of 
experienced interviewers. It is hoped, however, that after ap- 
plying the eliminating processes outlined above, the interviewer 
will have a much smaller number of candidates to select from 
than under the prevailing system, although the task of selection 
may seem more difficult. 


APPENDIX? 
APPLICATION TO TRAINING CLASS 
ee = Date 
Home address 3 . Tele. 
Schools attended Inclusive Year Degree 
(Give name and city) dates graduated 


Others: 


Rererences: Give the names and addresses of three persons, former teachers 
or employers, who are not related to you and who know you well enough to 
speak fairly about you or your work. 


Name Address Occupation 





(Do not write in the space below. Turn to next page.) 
Entrance examination: 


Written test... 
Interviews ................ Efficiency B Efficiency P 


Average 


Army alpha 
Personal traits eae ere eerie AO eet ee 
8 This is a suggested standardized application blank and efficiency prognosis scale. 
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Efficiency B—cont’d Efficiency P—cont’d 
Self-appraisal schedule 
Application 


Persona Data: Please give information about yourself as directed below. 
Be sure to answer every question by putting a check-mark in the space 
before the answer that applies to you. Any omission will be counted against 
you. 

1. My age is 17 years or under 
Between 18 and 21 


. During the last two years the general condition of my health has been 

(1) Good 
(2) Average 
(3) Fair 

. (4) Poor 
(1) Defective hearing 
(2) Defective sight (wearing glasses included) 
(3) No physical defects 

. (4) Other defects as follows 


4. In travel experience I have 
(1) Been abroad and many places at home 
(2) Traveled widely but not abroad 
(3) Traveled often but not widely 
(4) Traveled only occasionally 
(5) Never been away from home 


s. If necessary I can competently earn an income from 
(1) Doing clerical work (e.g., bookkeeping, stenog- 
raphy, typing, clerking, etc.) 
(2) Doing professional work (e.g., teaching, nursing, 
writing, social service, etc.) 
. (3) Direct selling (selling by calling on prospects) 
. (4) None, having had no special vocational training or 
experience 


. I have had the following working experience: 
(1) None 
(2) Clerical work (e.g., bookkeeping, stenography, typ- 
ing, clerking, etc.) 
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ere . (3) Professional work (e.g., teaching, nursing, writing, 
social service, etc.) i 
(4) Direct selling 
My total working experience is 
.. (1) Less than 6 months 
.. (2) Between 7 and 11 months 
.....- (3) Between 12 and 23 months 
(4) Over 24 months 


7. If L have a job now, a portion of my salary will have to go toward helping 
my family as follows: 
(1) None 
(2) 25 per cent or less 
. (3) Between 25 and 50 per cent 
. (4) Between 51 and 75 per cent 
(5) 76 per cent or more 


8. For pleasure reading I especially enjoy 
. (1) Social sciences (history, economics, sociology, etc.) 
. (2) Biological sciences 
. (3) Physical sciences 
(4) General literature (e.g., fiction, biography, drama, 
poetry, etc.) 
(5) Mystery and detective stories 
(6) Philosophy and religion 
(7) Travel and adventure 
_ (8) Others 


g. Among my own sex I have 
. (1) Wide acquaintance but no special friends 
(2) Some intimate friends but more acquaintances 
. (3) Only a few intimate friends 
. (4) Practically no friends 


10. Among the opposite sex I have 
(1) Wide acquaintance but no special friends 
(2) Some intimate friends but more acquaintances 
... (3) Only a few intimate friends 
w-s-------e (4) Practically no friends 


CuHar.es K. A. Wanc 


KaIrenG, CHINA 





GRADUATE THESES ACCEPTED BY LIBRARY 
SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES FROM 
JUNE, 1928, TO JUNE, 1932" 


AVING listed the graduate theses recently accepted 
by library schools, one’s first impulse is to present the 
list without comment. But later temptations are more 

seductive. There are, for example, the temptations represented 
by the following questions: What is the field of librarianship as 
defined by the 148 theses reported? How evenly are the theses 
spread over this field? Are most theses written on the problems 
of most importance to the library profession at the present 
time? And are any important problems disregarded? 

Such questions as these can be answered to some extent by a 
proper analysis of the theses. But the difficulties of assembling 
the theses are such that to have borrowed and read them all be- 
fore preparing a report by the date specified was entirely im- 
practicable. Consequently only one-fifth of the total number 
has been read—a fact which naturally prevents any thorough- 
going analysis. 

Notwithstanding this obstacle, one means of analyzing the 
theses remains, namely, a classification of titles. In so far as the 
titles are self-explanatory, and in so far as they indicate what 
the theses are about, their classification should at least reveal 
trends in the selection of thesis subjects. The problems to which 
differing numbers of theses are addressed may fairly be compared 
with the problems now confronting any cultural institution 
compelled to justify its continued existence under the new eco- 
nomic dispensation. 

To classify the theses so as to permit this comparison is not 
easy. It is not enough for the classes to cover the technical 
problems of library administration, to which most of the theses 
are naturally devoted. They should, in addition, cover prob- 


* Prepared at the request of the chairman of the Committee on Research of the 
Association of American Library Schools. 
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lems of a more general sort, especially problems involving the 
administrative policies of any agency for the distribution of 
reading matter. 

The attempt to meet both conditions has produced a list of 
headings which doubtless better represent the range of current 
professional literature as a whole than the theses themselves. Be- 
cause of this lag between service problems and theses, the same 
headings should make for interesting comparisons some five 
years later when the important problems we are facing now 
have had time to find fuller academic expression. 

Such possibilities of future use, however, will scarcely justify 
what some may consider the needless extravagance of several 
more classes than there are theses to occupy. While a full dis- 
cussion of the considerations involved would threw the pres- 
ent article out of focus, we can scarcely refrain from stating 
some of the more important reasons for deciding that the head- 
ings should represent a logical analysis of the wide range of 
problems that now concern the profession. 

Upon every surviving social institution like the library, and 
especially upon the tax-supported library, a change in economic 
and social values, like that we are now witnessing, places the 
obligation to restate its aims and to redemonstrate its benefits. 
The institution, of course, may either accept or repudiate this 
obligation. If it repudiates, it becomes an institution which his- 
tory will memorialize as a peculiar manifestation of the age that 
produced it. If it accepts the obligation, it must dig deep into 
human nature and discover ways of meeting perennial needs 
which the new régime will sanction. 

There is no question, of course, but that libraries will endure, 
as they always have endured, if only for the purpose of preserv- 
ing records that each age considers important—witness the 
pyramids of Gizeh. But now the question of most immediate 
importance is how many and which of the other recreational and 
educational values to contemporary society, as urged by the 
American public library in justification for generous public sup- 
port, can be made convincing to the present taxpayers and city 
councils. 
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It is obvious enough that this question should receive a full 
measure of professional attention. How honestly it is answered 
depends upon the present vitality of American librarianship. 
How acceptable the answer may prove to the political economy 
of the present era depends upon how clearly the profession rec- 
ognizes the major social problems confronting every community 
today and upon how fully the profession co-operates with gov- 
ernments in their solution. Efforts spent in defining the specific 
contribution of the library to problems recognized by local gov- 
ernments as the most acute should bring a large return in popu- 
lar support. 

Most of us who have digested the more important diagnoses 
of our present social ills like Recent social trends? will doubtless 
agree that two major problems are so recognized: what profit- 
able uses of leisure time are attractive enough to the various 
social groups to take up the inevitable slack in employment, 
and how may we best communicate to the citizen at large the 
ideas he needs in order to withstand the many well-organized at- 
tempts to take advantage of his ignorance regarding compli- 
cated public affairs. 

Librarianship has potentially an effective solution for both 
problems: the enrichment of leisure and the communication of 
important ideas to all literate citizens. How useful the library 
can be in meeting either problem depends partly upon the scope 
of the library’s present influence, but depends mainly upon how 
directly the problems are attacked. 

To attack the problems directly may require some change in 
professional attitudes toward the reading needs of the commu- 
nity. For example, some studies may best proceed from the as- 
sumption that the economic situation requires the public libra- 
ry, by analogy with the tax-supported schools, to identify those 
now receiving its benefits in order to make plain that it reaches 
a sufficiently large and diversified part of the population to 
justify public support; to show that certain benefits of reading 
are not so readily obtained from other distributing agencies; 


? Recent social trends in the United States: report of the President's Research Com- 
mittee on Social Trends (New York, 1933). 
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and to specify the scope of benefits peculiar to library services. 
From this point of departure, the definition of the library’s 
social benefits is a task to which some students of librarianship 
should devote their full energies. The problems which need to 
be studied from this point of view have consequently suggested 
our headings. 

On this basis the selected headings may suggest the informa- 
tion essential to a planned economy of reading distribution. The 
research problems involved are plainly indicated by our need 
for facts regarding the subtopics in each category and of the 
facts concerning their interrelations. That is to say, we need 
first to distinguish the various groups of readers and the various 
types of reading available in typical communities. We may then 
identify types of literature read by each group from each source 
of supply. Such information should show where the library fits 
into the genera! distribution of reading in each community 
studied. Not otherwise can we properly determine the present 
nature and scope of public-library services. When that has been 
done, we may attack the questions of the library’s future con- 
tribution to the problems of recreation and education with 
greater assurance. 

It may be questioned whether any library system or any other 
agency for the distribution of popular reading matter can devel- 
op a planned economy without adequate information concern- 
ing the sort of reading obtained by each group of potential cus- 
tomers from each of the other local sources of supply. On the 
basis of its historical origins in this country and its social serv- 
ices to date, it is possible that the public library’s chief strength 
lies in supplementing other agencies. What renders such infor- 
mation highly necessary at the present time is the fact that it 
should be no less useful to each of the other distributors than to 
the public library; hence for this very reason the information is 
of most use to the cultural program of the community as a 
whole. For the library to work out the reading phases of such 
a community program would abundantly demonstrate the un- 
selfish leadership which the institution may now assume. 

But the return to the library itself as an institution is quite 
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likely to be the lion’s share. With such information at its dis- 
posal, the library may define its clientéle in terms of the reading 
groups not adequately served by other agencies, define its hold- 
ings in terms of the reading matter not available to certain 
groups from other local sources, and define its administrative 
policies in terms of the conditions known to encourage socially 
useful reading by people whom the other agencies do not reach. 
The headings by which the theses at the close of this article are 
classified accordingly anticipate the information required to 
supply such definitions. 


TABLE | 


Susjyects Discussep sy Liprary-Scuoot THESES 











Subject . ~_—* of 


Descriptions of current library practices 41 
Bibliography 32 
History and surveys of libraries § 22 
Printing .. 13 
Library training and personnel 3 12 
Library organization 3 1 
All others 





Total 


Trusting that the foregoing reasons for the choice of headings 
may be found plausible if not persuasive, we may proceed to the 
questions stated at the outset. Of these the first is: “What is 
the field of librarianship as defined by the theses?” In discussing 
this question there is no reason to suppose that the answer based 
upon our classification of titles would be significantly altered by 
a different classification of titles. It is also probable that the 
answer would be much the same if the contents of each thesis 
had been analyzed and each element classified separately, 
though this, of course, could only be known by experiment. 

The field of librarianship as defined by the titles is described 
in general terms in Table I. The headings for three of the classes 
are ambiguous, namely, “Description of current library prac- 
tices,” “Library organization,” and “All others.” The forty- 
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one theses classed as description of current practice are sub- 
divided as follows: twelve on cataloguing and classification, 
nine on book selection, eight on educational activities, five on 
library extension, two on interlibrary lending, two on lending 
and circulation, and three on general practices. Library organ- 
ization, with the exclusion of historical and survey treatments, 
is represented by eleven theses—two on legislation, four on 
finance, two on buildings, and three on holdings. “All others” 
includes seventeen theses: seven in the field of reading, three on 
publishing, four on criteria for library services, and three on 
sources and methods of research. 

To generalize slightly, it may be said that one-half of the 
theses are written either to describe certain library processes 
like cataloguing or to describe certain books and types of books. 
The other half is divided somewhat evenly among printing, 
library organization, library personnel, and miscellaneous, ex- 
cept for the preponderance of library history and library sur- 
veys. Such topics no doubt serve to describe the field of libra- 
rianship as defined by the theses. The number of titles on the 
various topics also suggest to some extent their relative impor- 
tance in the judgment of library-school instructors and stu- 
dents. 

Passing to the question of the professional importance of the 
more popular thesis subjects, we must venture on very thin ice. 
Any comment on this question must reckon with the facts that 
the relative professional importance of a given problem may be 
determined upon so many different bases that any one estimate 
is highly subjective. 

Again, the selection of problems for investigation is and should 
always remain the student’s own responsibility. Research made 
to order usually lacks the divine fire. And finally, of the theses 
herein considered, nearly all of which are Masters’ theses, about 
as many were doubtless written to give the student needful 
training in the use of reference aids and in the organization of a 
report as were written to increase the store of professional 


wisdom. 
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In the light of such considerations even the following modest 
observations are offered with much hesitation. 

Notwithstanding the impossibility of accurate discrimination 
among the three types of bibliography in Section II of the list, 
when classifying theses by title alone, the fact that only one 
could be definitely placed under “Critical bibliography” is food 
for thought. It would seem that practicing librarians would 
benefit much by methods whereby a given title or class of titles 
might be evaluated by known responses of different sorts of 
readers, among other objective criteria. Yet of the thirty-two 
theses classed as bibliography, many reach no farther in this 
direction than a subjective description of conditions attending 
the composition, or a reporting of facts concerning the organi- 
zation, of the book, edition, or series. To what extent the ac- 
cepted criteria of other disciplines are utilized, e.g., literary and 
historical criticism, cannot be told from the titles. 

Studies of library organization (legislation, financing, politi- 
cal control, etc.) would likewise appear to merit a larger em- 
phasis in the theses. The fact that so much of the librarians’ 
experience with these problems is unrecorded may account for 
the scarcity of sources, which may in turn explain the difficulty 
of producing acceptable treatments of the problems without 
more field work than most students can afford. If this assump- 
tion is valid, we have indicated a professional service that only 
the practicing librarian can render. 

In connection with the last point one may appropriately urge 
greater use of opportunities for collaboration with other aca- 
demic departments. We shall return to this later. But the 
present urgency of problems affecting library legislation, library 
financing, and the value of library services to particular popula- 
tion groups is plain. It is equally plain that such problems can- 
not possibly receive adequate treatment by library-school stu- 
dents except as such students are directed by the faculties of 
law, political science, business administration, sociology, et a/. 
Hence, the cross-fertilization of librarianship with other dis- 
ciplines would appear to be the first step in producing a more 
satisfactory crop of library theses. The fact that each of the 
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library schools reporting graduate theses is located at a univer- 
sity within easy reach of such faculties renders more conspicu- 
ous the academic isolation reflected by their output. 

Previous studies have shown that a large proportion of libra- 
ry-school students tend to concentrate on history and literature 
during their undergraduate years. This fact may explain not 
merely the large number of theses on the history of libraries and 
on the descriptive phases of bibliography, but also the library- 
school students’ greater familiarity with sources and techniques 
of investigation in history and literature than in other academic 
fields. 

It is less easy to explain the relative emphasis of library his- 
tory in terms of present professional importance. Familiarity 
with the social conditions which attended the early development 
of typical American libraries and sometimes produced a general 
demand for scholarly works may conceivably prevent the im- 
mature student from grasping the present realities. This dan- 
ger is the more serious when, as against the sixteen historical 
theses, not one can be identified by its title as an analysis of 
contemporary social conditions affecting the nature and scope 
of the demand for reading of specified types. 

The last question mentioned at the outset of this paper asks: 
“What important professional problems, if any, are disregarded 
by the theses?”’ We have previously said that for all practical 
purposes a man’s judgments concerning the relative importance 
of anything are essentially his own business, since the scope and 
character of his experience must determine his criteria. For this 
reason no one can say that certain problems are not important. 
However, to the extent that the headings used in classifying the 
titles are taken to represent the subjects involved in a socially 
adequate library science, some important subjects not covered 
are indicated by the headings under which no titles appear. 
Needless to state, the number of such titles would be much 
larger if they embraced the many problems of psychology 
and sociology no more remote from the problems of public- 
library administration than is, for example, the interesting 
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field of printing. Printing accounts for thirteen of the one hun- 
dred and forty-eight theses, almost one-tenth. 

Yet because this method of analysis depends so largely on the 
choice of the headings themselves, we may employ another, 
namely, a comparison between the number of library-school 
Masters’ theses and of non-library-school Doctors’ theses writ- 
ten on the same subjects during the same period. 

A convenient source for this purpose is 4 List of American 
doctoral dissertations printed in 1930, published by the Library 
of Congress.’ The list contains 695 titles, a very fair sample as 
compared with the 148 Masters’ theses in library science. Dur- 
ing the year 1930, the middle year from 1928 to 1932, the Doc- 
tors’ theses accepted by the American universities granting 
most third degrees numbered about 40 per cent of the Masters’ 
degrees granted by the same schools. Hence the Doctors’ theses 
accepted during this period doubtless represent a considerably 
larger amount of academic emphasis upon the subjects treated 
than would the same number of Masters’ theses. 

Of the 695 titles, 84‘ can be classified under the headings used 
for the Masters’ theses in library science to indicate the distribu- 
tion of general academic interest among the subjects related to 
library problems. 

Table II compares the per cent of library-school Masters’ 
theses and of non-library-school Doctors’ theses on the twelve 
library subjects covered by the latter. As the reader may well 
imagine, no intelligent selection could be made from the Doc- 
tors’ theses in the field of history. All were accordingly ignored, 
which explains the omission of historical theses in the table. 
Also, some of the nineteen Doctors’ theses classed under “‘Re- 
search” would probably fit other library headings if the theses 
had been read. While there is no desire to make the compari- 
sons prove too much, as they easily might, the percentages are 
perhaps as valid an indication as might be found of the academic 

3 Washington: U.S. Printing Office, 1932. 


4The 84 titles are listed by number below Table II to permit reclassification by 
others. 
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importance attaching to the divisions we have added to the 
more familiar divisions of library science. 


TABLE II* 


Comparison, BY NuMBER, oF Liprary-ScHoot Masters’ THESES AND 
Non-Lisrary-ScHoot Doctors’ THEseEs on SuBJEcts 
DiscussED BY THE LaTTER 
































M.A. Liprary Pu.D. Non-.iprary 
Susjects | p | 
: er Cent ; | Per Cent 
No. | of 148 | No | of 84 
I. Reading and readers: 
1. Facts concerning groups of readers 3 2 2 3.4 
2. Social problems involving reading. ° ° Ss 6 
3. Psychology of reading. .. ° ° m | 433 
4. Factors in the selection of reading. . 4 3 3 24 
5. Evidence concerning the effects of 
reading.... ° ° 5 | 6 
II. Publications: 
6. Bibliography. . . ne 32 22 26 31 
7. Printing. . 13 9 I 1.2 
III. Agencies for the distribution of reading 
matter: 
8. The news agency...... ° ° 2 2.4 
g. The library 
a) Legislation. . 2 I 2 2.4 
4) Finance... 4 3 5 6 
c) Personnel... : 12 8 I :.2 
IV. Research—sources and methods: 
3 me Lees eee eeemae 3 2 19 | 23 
73 | 50 | 84 100 








* The doctoral theses counted in Table II are shown below by serial number as listed in 4 List of Ameri- 
can doctoral dissertations printed in 1930. The number of each topic refers to the headings of Table II. 


Topic No. 
he Theses nos.: 137, 321 
2. Theses nos.: 390, 516, 644, 696, 703, 820, 830 
3. Theses nos.: 217, 268, 464, 503, 529, 577, 614, 642, 760, 817, 847 
4- Theses nos.: 296, 445, 448 
5. Theses nos.: 12, 223, 308, 388, 533 
6. Theses nos.: 18, 26, 27, 80, 89, 138, 142, 163, 204, 232, 233, 257, 265, 372, 400, 491, 689, 
720, 723, 732, 807, 809, 831, 868, 908 
q.. Theses no.: 4 
8. Theses nos.: 221, 923 
9a. Theses nos.: 1, 329 
9b.. Theses nos.: 87, 561, 707, 841, 863 
9C.. Theses no.: 476 
10... Theses nos.: 39, 45, 191, 207, 245, 484, S51, 553, 560, 620, 653, 721, 733, 734, 783, 805, 


824, 874, 881 
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On two subjects only do we find a larger proportion of library- 
school theses, namely, printing and personnel. There is evi- 
dently small academic interest in printing, since we found only 
one Doctor’s thesis on the subject. Personnel studies are nu- 
merous, but since no Doctor’s thesis directly concerned library 
personnel as such, and only one came close enough to be count- 
ed, this subject belongs entirely to the library school. 

On each of the remaining subjects, the proportion of the Doc- 
tors’ theses is larger, and in some cases much larger, than the 
proportion of the library-school theses. That the basis of com- 
parison is fair may be inferred from the roughly equivalent at- 
tention to bibliography by both groups. As already explained, 
the same equivalence might be expected in attention to histori- 
cal subjects, had the selection been feasible. It is thus inaccu- 
rate to suppose that the eighty-four titles selected from the 
Doctors’ list are unfairly weighted in favor of the sociological, 
psychological, and governmental aspects of librarianship on 
which the library theses are scant. If any serious error in selec- 
tion was made it is believed to lie on the other side. 

Had the same results appeared from comparisons between 
library-school theses and those of any other single academic 
department or professional school, they would mainly reflect 
the structural differences between the two fields. However, the 
pooling of all published doctoral theses of all graduate depart- 
ments in all American institutions during a corresponding peri- 
od probably eliminates such differences and renders the per- 
centages fairly comparable. 

The problems peculiar to the specialized techniques of libra- 
rianship should be expected to preponderate among the library- 
school theses, as they do. Such problems are those the profes- 
sion may be said to have conquered. The problems involving 
librarianship only because they represent human needs respon- 
sive to good reading should preponderate in the studies by other 
departments, as they do again. Problems of this latter type are 
of interest to anyone concerned with the cultural status of the 
American community. Part of this interest may be due to the 
fact that the problems are as yet unsolved, whether by the 
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library or by any other craft. The library’s inattention to such 
problems to date can be justified by its preoccupation with its 
own technical problems, which must be solved by librarians if 
they are to be solved at all. 

But the point of the present article is to suggest (1) that, 
having largely mastered its technical problems, the profession 
may well lift its eyes to the problems which lie beyond; (2) that 
such problems, while broadly social and political in character, 
are none the less amenable to systematic study; (3) that because 
such problems are so broad in scope they are common to all 
agencies engaged in the distribution of reading matter; (4) that 
the library is under a heavier moral obligation than any other 
such agency to study the problems from the standpoint of com- 
munity welfare, by reason of the fact that it is the only one to 
receive public support; (5) that attention to such problems is 
the more urgently demanded by the present economic situation, 
if only as a means of defining intelligent economies; (6) that the 
social importance of several such problems is attested by the 
attention they receive from graduate students in other fields 
whose interest is presumably free from any vocational bias; (7) 
that collaboration with such graduate departments is prerequi- 
site to their satisfactory solution; and (8) that the presence of 
competent representatives of such departments in the univer- 
sities embracing our graduate library schools affords the library 
schools an unparalleled opportunity to attack the problems—to 
attack them not merely in the interests of the entire library pro- 
fession, but also in the interests of the fuller understanding and 
the consequent enrichment of American cultural institutions. 

It will be interesting to discover, when another five years have 
passed, how well the library schools have met this challenge. 


APPENDIX 
A CLassIFICATION OF 148 LiprARY-SCHOOL THESES 


I. Readers and reading 
A. Facts concerning readers and non-readers 
E.g.: Facts concerning the age, sex, schooling, occupation, national- 
ity, and other traits of persons known to have read or known 
not to have read particular materials obtained from particular 
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sources (newsstand, bookstore, public library, e¢ a/.) or from all 
sources, as an indication of the relative local demand for reading 
matter of different types from different sources. 
B. Actual reading by populations, population groups, and individuals 
E.g.: Percentage of annual library loans made to each occupational 
group of each sex in the community, as an indication of the 
service rendered by a given agency to a given group. 
C. Social problems and tendencies involving reading 
E.g.: The social status of reading in a given community, i.e., the 
book-reading population compared with the radio and picture- 
theater populations in respect to size, economic status, educa- 
tion, ef a/., as an indication of the relative local importance of 
different sources of recreation. 
D. Psychological problems and tendencies 
E.g.: Relation between vocabulary difficulty of selected books and 
the relative extent to which the books are read by persons 
representing different amounts of schooling, as an indication of 
the effect of vocabulary upon “readability.” 
E. Factors in the selection of reading by individuals or groups 
E.g.: Relative appeal of such factors as the subject treated, prefer- 
ence for a given author, ease of obtaining a given title, extent to 
which it is advertised, etc., as indicated by the amount of read- 


ing done by specified groups of readers in titles so selected as 
to represent each factor in different degrees. 


F. Social and psychological effects of reading 
E.g.: Comparison of groups otherwise similar but differing in specific 
reading behavior, as an indication of traits associated with 
particular sorts of reading; tests at different intervals to deter- 
mine how long and how well different sorts of reading are re- 
membered. 
. Reading matter, publications 
A. Enumerative bibliography 
E.g.: Publications listed by subject, by author, by date, by format, 
by printer, etc., as an indication of reading matter available. 
B. Descriptive bibliography 
E.g.: Publications of a given class described by similarity and con- 
trasts of selected features, e.g., content, editions, sources used, 
etc., or by facts about the given publications. 
C. Critical bibliography 
E.g.: Evaluation of publications by means of generally applicable 
and hence objective standards, i.e., examination of technical 
writing for misstatements of fact, use of historical methods to 
establish authorship, etc. 
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D. Printing 
E.g.: The imprints, history, methods, and influences of printers and 


schools of printing. 


. Administration of distributing agencies 


E.g.: 


How communities differ in their supplies of reading matter and in 
the relative local importance of the various distributing agencies, 
as an indication of the need for competing services. 


.._ The publisher 


I. 


Publication trends by publisher, number of titles, date, subject, 
author, ef al. 


. Description and evaluation of methods used in selection of titles, 


editing, manufacture, advertising, and marketing. 


. Social effectiveness, areas reached, types of reading stimulated, 


etc. 


. The news agency 


I, 


Items sold described in price, frequency of publication, content, 
titles, et a/. 


. Methods of selection and marketing. 
. Social influences: sales trends, areas covered, description of read- 


ers served, ef al. 


. The bookstore 


I. 


Classification, geographical distribution, and history of book- 
sellers, jobbers, etc. 


. Holdings, turnover, ef ai. 
. Financing, sales methods, discounts, etc. 
. Patronage described in regard to titles purchased by different 


groups, economic status of book-buyers, response to various adver- 
tising appeals, etc. 


. The rental library 
. Holdings—size, classes, trends, etc., of typical rental libraries. 
. Methods of operation. 
. Social significance—circulation trends; clientéle; number, geo- 


graphical distribution, and types of rental libraries; nature of com- 
petition with other agencies, etc. 


. Other commercial agencies 


Book clubs, subscription libraries, etc. 


. Libraries 


I. 


Essential factors in library organization—aims, functions, social 
values, etc. 


. History of libraries. 

. Surveys—general description of type libraries. 
. Legislation. 

. Finance. 
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6. Buildings. 
7. Holdings. 
8. Personnel, e.g., training (curriculums and methods), duties, and 
efficiency. 
. Library practices (general). 
@) Book selection (recommended titles, e¢. a/.). 
4) Orders and accessions. 
c) Cataloguing and classification. 
d) Locating information in books (reference work). 
e) Lending and circulation. 
f) Interlibrary loan. 
g) Educational activities. 
Ah) Extension—relations with other organizations. 
. Criteria for services. 
a) Testimony—social influences of library. 
4) Services to particular groups of readers. 
c) Competition and co-operation with other agencies for the dis- 
tribution of reading matter. 
IV. Research—sources and methods 
E.g.: A description of problems, sources of data, methods of securing 
data from sources, and criteria for interpretation of data. 


List oF THESES 


I, Bs 
(Actual Reading by Populations) 

. CampBe.t, Ciara Evetyn. 4 Study of children’s reading in the Larch- 
mont (N.Y.) public library, 1928, M.S. (Columbia). 

. Mosuier, L. Marion. 4 Comparison of the reading interests of a selected 
group of adults in New York City and a similar group in a town in New 
York State, 1931, M.S. (Columbia). 

. Uncer, Nett Avery. Reading interests of the alumni of Reed College, 
Portland, Oregon, 1930, M.S. (Columbia). 


ILE 
(Selection of Reading) 


. Crompton, Marcaret. 4 Technique for describing the reading interests 
of adults, 1929, M.A. (Chicago). 

. Harrincton, Mitprep P. 4 Technique for describing children’s reading 
interests, 1931, M.A. (Chicago). 


5 Symbols dividing the theses refer to the corresponding section of the outline. 
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. Stone, Joun Pavut. Factors influencing reading choices, 1930, M.A. 
(Illinois). 
. Taytor, Mary De tia. Elements of popularity in fiction, 1930, M.A. 
(Illinois). 
Il, A 

(Enumerative Bibliography) 
. Beetie, Ciara. French sources of aid to cataloguers in the verification of 
French names, persons, societies and institutions. An annotated bibliog- 
raphy with an introductory essay, 1930, M.S. (Columbia). 
. Brown, Epona Mae. Indiana State documents, 1930, M.A. (Illinois). 
3. Butt, Mary Lois. Government publications in the field of fine arts, 1929, 
M.A. (Illinois). 
. Cartson, Peart Gertruve. English and American authors; editions and 
reference aids recommended for the reference room of a college or university 
library, 1928, M.S. (Columbia). 
. Pierce, CATHARINE J. Some sources of information for American biog- 
raphy. A study of certain types of printed sources which either supplement or 
correct the Dictionary of American Biography, 1931, M.S. (Columbia). 
. Porter, Dorotuy Burnett. Afro-American writings published before 
1835, with an alphabetical list (tentative) of imprints written by American 
negroes, 1760-1835, 1932, M.S. (Columbia). 
. Ricwarps, Joun Stewart. Bibliographical materials for a literary history 
of Foaquin Miller, 1932, M.A. (California). 
. Rocers, Harriet C. Books in medicine, botany and chemistry printed in 
the American colonies and United States before 1801; a study of the rise of 
scientific publishing in America during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, with an appended check-list of imprints (1668-1800), 1932, M.S. 
(Columbia). 
. SHaw, Ratpu Rosert. Engineering books available in America prior to 
1830, 1931, M.S. (Columbia). 
. Sister, Rutu. Annotated bibliography of magazine articles on library work 
with children, 1928, M.A. (George Peabody). 
. Witson, Atten Ditrmars. Agricultural periodicals in the United States, 
1930, M.A. (Illinois). 
. Wootsey, Janette. Norway as depicted in children’s books available for 
American boys and girls, 1931, M.S. (Columbia). 


II, B 
(Descriptive Bibliography) 
. Crausen, Matvina Cuarotre. Chambers’ Encyclopaedia: its history 


and its making from 1859 through 1927, 1930, M.S. (Columbia). 
. Douctas, IsaBet Downinc. The Encyclopedia Americana; an historical 


study of its rise and development, 1901-1930, 1930, M.S. (Columbia). 
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3. Fenton, Dorotrny Mate. Biographical dictionaries and directories of Eng- 


19. 
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lish colleges and universities: a study of their importance in biographical re- 
search, 1931, M.S. (Columbia). 


. Freminc, Ruru. A Study of the materials for the history of public elemen- 


tary education in California from 1850 to 1930, 1932, M.A. (California). 


. Goopinc, Lyp1a Marian. The Encyclopaedia Britannica; a critical and 


historical study of the three Constable editions, 1929, M.S. (Columbia). 


. Gootp, Carissa Lovetann. Literary annuals and gift-books; their value 


in library collections, with a list supplementing F. W. Faxon’s Literary an- 
nuals and gift-books; a bibliography (1921), 1929, M.S. (Columbia). 


. Goutp, Crara Watters Heavysece. Recent biography: an analytical 


study with a view to determining the essential similarities and differences in 
subject material and treatment in modern biographical writing for adults, 


young people in the ninth school grade, and children below ninth grade, 1932, 


M.S. (Western Reserve). 


. Hirsers, Ipa CatHerine. A Critical study of the sources of material for a 


history of Arizona territory, 1863-1912, 1931, M.A. (California). 


. Ky6sness, Nixouine F. 4 History of the International Catalogue of Scien- 


tific Literature, 1928, M.S. (Columbia). 


. McCtoy, Etizasetu Jounston. Biographical directories of American col- 


leges and universities; their reference value and use in the college, 1928, M.S. 
(Columbia.) 


. Maruys, Detta Mase. A Study of the editions of the work of Sir Walter 


Scott, 1932, M.A. (Illinois). 


. MerepitH, Frorence M. The Encyclopaedia Britannica, history and 


comparison of the seventh and eighth editions, 1931, M.S. (Columbia). 


. Patcu, Marion VeRneta. American insurance journals before 1900: 


their history and their entries in library catalogs, 1930, M.S. (Columbia). 


. Puetps, Rose Bernice. The Encyclopaedia Britannica, ninth edition: a 


critical and historical study, 1930, M.S. (Columbia). 


. Reep, Doris Mary. The Encyclopaedia Britannica—a critical and histori- 


cal study of the eleventh edition and its relation to the ninth edition, 1931, 
M.S. (Columbia). 


. Upton, Eveanor Stewart. 4 Guide to sources of seventeenth century Eng- 


lish history in selected reports of the Royal Commission on historical manu- 


scripts, 1930, Ph.D. (Chicago). 


. Warts, BLancue Viota. The New International Encyclopaedia; its his- 


tory and its relation to Chambers’ Encyclopaedia, 1929, M.S. (Columbia). 


. Wexts, Doris Maup. The Ownership and the sales and publication policy 


of the Encyclopaedia Britannica since the ninth edition, 1929, M.S. (Co- 


lumbia). 
Wieckinc, Emma. France as depicted in literature for American children; 


with special reference to nationalism and internationalism, 1928, M.S. (Co- 
lumbia). 
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II, C 
(Critical Bibliography) 
. Martin, Emma Geist. The Value of “standard” and recommended refer- 
ence books for high school libraries, as shown by actual use, 1931, M.S. 
(Columbia). 


II, D 
(Printing) 
. Barr, Mrs. Louise (Farrow). Presses of northern California, 1900-1930; 
a study with complete bibliographies of presses which produce finely printed 
books, 1931, M.A. (California). 
. Convit, Lester D. Studies in Roman printing types of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, 1931, Ph.D. (Chicago). 
. Coorey, Evizasetu F. Vermont imprints before 1800: an introductory es- 
say on the history of printing in Vermont with a list of imprints 1781-1799, 
1931, M.S. (Columbia). 
. Hawkins, Dororny Lawson. 4 Check list of Delaware imprints up to 
and including 1800; a contribution to the history of printing in Delaware, 
1928, M.S. (Columbia). 
. Humpurey, Constance H. Check-list of New Jersey imprints to the end of 
the Revolution, with an introductory essay, 1929, M.S. (Columbia). 
. Martin, Mamie R. History of printing in Minnesota to 1866 accompanied 
by a checklist of Minnesota imprints, 1932, M.S. (Columbia). 
. Metzcer, Erne, Myra. Supplement to Hildeburn’s Century of Printing, 
1685-1775; with an introductory essay, 1930, M.S. (Columbia). 
. Morscu, Lucite M. A Checklist of New Jersey imprints 1784-1800; 
with an introductory essay on the history of printing in New Fersey during 
this period, 1930, M.S. (Columbia). 
. Nores, R. Wess. The Development of printing in the district of Maine, 
with an appended bibliography of Maine imprints to 1820, 1929, M.S. 
(Columbia). 
. Prostov, Eucene Victor. Origins of printing in western Russia, 1932, 
M.A. (Chicago). 
. Wurrremore, Carouine. 4 Checklist of New Hampshire imprints 1756- 
1790, with an introductory essay on the history of printing in New Hampshire 
1756-1790, 1929, M.S. (Columbia). 
. WitLovcney, E. E. William Faggard and the printing of the first folio 
edition of Shakespeare, 1932, Ph.D. (Chicago). 
. Wirick, Harriet P. 4 Checklist and study of Illinois imprints through 
1850, 1932, M.A. (Illinois). 
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Ill, A, 1 
(Publication Trends) 
. Harpinc, FLorence Marie. Some important French publishers of the 
nineteenth century, 1929, M.A. (Illinois) 
. O’Harra, Downinc P. Book publishing in the United States from 1860- 
1901, including statistical tables and charts to 1927, 1928, M.A. (Illinois). 
. Uptn, Sopuie Apa. The Book trade under the Soviets and its relationship to 
higher institutes of learning, 1929, M.S. (Columbia). 


III, F, 2 
(History of Libraries) 


. Backus, Joyce. A History of the San Francisco mercantile library associa- 
tion, 1931, M.A. (California). 

. Barres, Frances Mitprep. An Account of the development of the public 
library movement in Ohio with special reference to some outstanding libraries, 
1928, M.A. (Illinois). 

. Carrot, Froy Carouine. School library development in Indiana, 1929, 
M.A. (Iliinois). 

. Cuurcn, Frances Exizasetu. 4 Historical survey of the libraries in a 
group of state normal schools prior to 1900, 1931, M.S. (Columbia). 

s. Croucu, Mary Lois. The Library movement in South Dakota, with special 
reference to some outstanding libraries, 1930, M.A. (Illinois). 

. Faye, CuristopHer Urpaut. The Writing materials and implements used 
in early Christian libraries, 1930, M.A. (Illinois). 

. (Knoer) Sister Mary Marcaret Acnes. An Historical survey of libra- 
ries of certain Catholic institutions of learning in the United States, 1930. 
M.A. (Illinois). 

8. Kwe1, Joun Cut Ber. An Historical survey of Chinese libraries, 1928, 
M.S. (Columbia). 

. Lenrest, Grace E. The Development and present status of the library 
movement in Nebraska, 1931, M.A. (Illinois). 

. McGuire, Lerua Peart. 4 Study of the public library movement in Iowa 
with special reference to certain outstanding and typical libraries, 1929, M.A. 
(Illinois). 

. Nourse, Louis M. 4 Comparison of the establishment and growth of coun- 
ty libraries in California and New Fersey as influenced by their respective 
legal, geographical, and administrative differences, 1931, M.S. (Columbia). 

. PricHarp, Louise Gitman. History of the Chicago Public Library, 1928, 
M.A. (Illinois). 

. SmirH, Dora. History of the University of California Library to 1900, 
1930, M.A. (California). 
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. THurBer, EvanGeine. The Library of the land-grant college, 1862-1900; 
a preliminary study, 1928, M.S. (Columbia). 
. Witcox, Lucire Exizasetn. History of the University of Illinois Library, 
1868-1897, 1931, M.A. (Illinois). 
. Yen, Wen Yt. Ssu K’u Ch'uan. “The Four Treasuries Library” and its 
influence upon Chinese culture: an historical and critical study, 1932, M.S. 
(Columbia). 
Ill, F, 3 

(Library Surveys) 
. Fyetp, Koisyorn. Rural libraries in Norway, 1930, M.S. (Columbia). 
. Lacro, Greta. An Investigation of library conditions in state accredited 
high schools of Alabama, 1932, M.S. (Columbia). 
. Newton, Cuartotre. 4 Survey of Florida high school libraries, 1929, 
M.A. (Illinois). 
. Sanpy, GeracD HersBert. An Account of the national libraries of Spanish 
South America, 1932, M.A. (Illinois). 
5. Wexcu, Eveanor Weir. The Training school library of the state teachers 
college; need and administration, 1928, M.S. (Columbia). 
. Wonc, Wensan. The Municipal reference libraries in the United States of 
America; a study of their present status, activities, and methods of adminis- 
tration with suggestions for the creation of a municipal reference library at 


Peking, China, 1928, M.S. (Columbia). 


Ill, F, 4 
(Library Legislation) 
. Crumpacker, Grace F. Library legislation and the library movement in 
Kansas, 1932, M.A. (Illinois). 
. Rea, Hazev. Studies in Missouri library legislation, 1929, M.A. (Illinois). 


Ill, F, § 
(Library Finance) 
. Finn, Beatrice Anna. 4 Survey of the organization and budgets of the 
libraries of junior colleges under local school control, 1931, M.S. (Co- 
lumbia). 
. Gropp, Artuur E. Budgets of county libraries with less than 15,000 vol- 
umes, 1931, M.A. (Illinois). 
. Renstrom, Artuur Georce. Library budgets in the smaller colleges, 1930, 
M.S. (Columbia) 
. VANDER PLoec, JEANNETTE Evizasetu. Penal fines as applied to the sup- 
port of libraries in Michigan, 1929, M.A. (Illinois). 
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III, F, 6 
(Library Buildings) 


. Howarp, Ciara Exiza. Public library branches in public school buildings, 


1928, M.S. (Columbia). 


. Memmter, Gertrrupe Atma. Funior college library housing and equip- 


ment, programs for institutions of 500 and 1000 students, 1930, M.A. 
(California). 
Il, F,7 


(Library Holdings) 


. Farr, Hecen Estuer. Children’s literature in teachers colleges and normal 


schools; some investigations and recommendations, 1928, M.S. (Columbia). 


. Lancaster, Lucy Lee. Do the libraries of land grant colleges provide a 


representative collection of books for background reading in agricultural liter- 
ature? 1931, M.S. (Co'umbia). 


. Russert, Heren Aucusta. 4 Study of the equipment and books in teach- 


ers colleges and normal schools giving courses in school librarianship, 1929, 
M.S. (Columbia). 
III, F, 8 


(Library Personnel) 


. Attez, Georce C. A Time study of the activities of the librarians of Wis- 


consin teachers colleges, 1932, M.S. (Columbia). 


. Anstaett, Herspert Butow. Practice collections for courses in cataloging 


and related subjects in accredited first-year library schools, 1932, M.S. (Co- 
lumbia). 


. Carpenter, HeLen Sutrron. The Preparation of a manual for the elemen- 


tary and junior high school librarians of New York City, 1930, M.S. (Co- 
lumbia). 


. Cox, Fannie. Teaching outlines for biography and periodical indexes and 


bibliographies for a first year course in reference work, 1928, M.S. (Colum- 


bia). 


. Devereaux, Harry Briscoe. 4 Study of the circulation per assistant in 


the New York Public Library system of branches located in the borough of 
Manhattan, 1931, M.S. (Columbia). 


. Dorie, Irene M. Library school marks and success in library service. 


1931, M.A. (Illinois). 


. Kryver, Eutin Pomeroy. 4 Survey of the activities of city supervisors 


of school libraries, 1930, M.S. (Columbia). 


. Love, Harriet. The problem of discipline in the attainment of objectives in 


work with children in public libraries, 1932, M.A. (Western Reserve). 


. Pratt, Grapys F. The Contribution of the Commission type of summer 


library school to professional training, 1931, M.A. (Illinois). 
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SratHaM, Henry Granam. Some aspects of the relation between circula- 
tion and size of staff in five branches of the Chicago Public Library, 1929, 
M.A. (Illinois). 


. Ticnenor, Barcus. A Suggested course of study to train teacher librarians 


in a state teachers college, 1930, M.A. (Illinois). 


. Wurrcuer, Kara Stiruinc. Student assistance in the high school library; 


a study of the subject as exemplified in the high schools of the city of New York, 
1929, M.S. (Columbia). 


Ill, F, 9 


(Library Practices) 


. Boyan, Hortense Exaine. The Direct mail service department of state 


library extension agencies, a study of practices and tendencies, 1930, M.S. 
(Columbia). 


. Grannis, Epirn E. H. Library records of teacher training institutions in- 


cluding records of books and other materials, finance, staff, and service, 1932, 


M.S. (Columbia). 


. HensHaw, Francis H. 4 Scheme of service for public libraries, 1932, M.S. 


(Columbia). 
III, F, 9@ 
(Book Selection) 


. Cottier, Ametia. The Book collection in English history for a college li- 


brary, 1928, M.S. (Columbia). 


. Evper, Vera. Supplementary and illustrative material for English classes 


as provided by the high school library, 1930, M.S. (Columbia). 


. Foster, Anna Eruetyn. Building a book collection in seventeenth century 


French literature for the college library, 1930, M.S. (Columbia). 


. Hausporrer, Watter. The Problem of selecting books and periodicals in 


zodlogy, 1931, M.S. (Columbia). 


. Lyte, Guy R. The Selection of civil engineering journals in the college en- 


gineering library, 1932, M.S. (Columbia). 


. Russewt, Asi. 4 Fine arts collection for a liberal arts college library, 1931, 


M.S. (Columbia). 


. Stone, Ermine. 4 Book collection in the 300's for a junior college library, 


1929, M.S. (Columbia). 


. Tasuy1an, Nouvart. 4 Book collection in economics for an undergradu- 


ate college library, 1930, M.S. (Columbia). 


. THompson, Myra Fiorence. A Book collection in American history for a 


junior college library in California, 1930, M.S. (Columbia). 
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ILI, F, 9¢ 
(Cataloguing and Classification) 


. AcHEPOHL, Doris Witey. 4 Study of the terminology used for professional 
library literature, with a suggested list of subject headings, 1932, M.A. 
(Illinois). 

. AmBuHL, Frances Ipa. 4 Study of the uniform entries used in the Cata- 
loging of sacred books and anonymous classics, 1928, M.A. (Illinois). 

. Baeur, Wittiam Orro. 4 Study of the treatment of religious subjects as 
set forth in the decimal classification of Melville Dewey, 1930, M.A. (Illi- 
nois). 

. GraHAM, KaTHLEEN. Index to a librarian’s professional shelf, 1928, M.A. 
(George Peabody). 

s. Ipen, Icxo. The Classification of zodlogy for libraries; its principles and 
practice, 1929, M.A. (Illinois). 

. Kweli, Jonn Cui Ber. Bibliographical and administrative problems arising 
from the incorporation of Chinese books in American libraries, 1931, Ph.D. 
(Chicago). 

. LatsHaw, Rutu Netie. 4 Comparative study of some rules for the alpha- 
betical arrangement of entries in library catalogues, 1928, M.A. (Illinois). 

8. Lincenrecrer, Mary Respecca. The Indexing of American educational 
periodicals during the first three quarters of the nineteenth century, 1932, 
M.S. (Columbia). 

. Martin, Dorotny Girrorp. 4 Comparison of corporate entry for socie- 
ties, institutions and miscellaneous bodies in the catalog codes of the United 
States and Europe, 1931, M.A. (Chicago). 

. OtpratHER, Marcaret. 4 Study of author entries for United States gov- 
ernment publications based upon Library of Congress cards, 1932, M.A. 
(Illinois). 

. Trotier, ARNOLD Herman. Contemporary educational literature, its place 
in the Dewey decimal classification, 1932, M.A. (Illinois). 

. Warrick, Ervin Scuuyter. 4 Study of subject headings and of terminol- 
ogy in classification systems for pure mathematics with an attempt to place 
each subject in the Dewey decimal classification system, 1932, M.A. (Illinois). 


III, F, 9e 
(Lending and Circulation) 
. Downs, Bincuam Rosert. 4 Study of the reserve book problem in college 
libraries, 1930, M.S. (Columbia). 
. Woop, Evra Evetyn. Procedures followed by large public libraries to 
secure the return of books delinquent in the adult department, 1931, M.S. 
(Columbia). 
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III, F, of 


(Inter-library Loans) 





1. Hurcuins, Marcaret. History and practice of inter-library loans in Brit- 
ish libraries, with a list of printed aids for the location of books in the British 
Isles, 1931, M.S. (Columbia). 

. WincHELL, Constance Mase. The Problem of locating books in Ameri- 
can libraries, a study of methods of procedure and sources of information, 

1930, M.S. (Columbia). 








to 












Ill, F, og 


(Educational Activities) 






1. (BRENNAN) SistER Mary Auretius. History and influence of the Catholic 

reading-circle movement, 1930, M.A. (Illinois). 

. Brooks, Atice R. The Integration of library instruction with the high 

school social studies, 1932, M.S. (Columbia). 

3. Cunpirr, Rusy Eruer. The Stimulation of cultural reading; a college and 
university library problem, 1928, M.S. (Columbia). 

4. Erneti, Emity. 4 Plan for teaching the use of books and libraries in a 

junior college, 1932, M.A. (California). 

. Koxustept, Mitprep. Readers’ advisory service in the college library, 

1931, M.A. (Illinois). 

6. SUTHERLAND, WiniFRED A. Methods used to make the work of the readers’ 
advisory department of the public library known in the community, 1931, 
M.S. (Columbia). 

7. Witcox, Jerome K. The Adult education work of the United States govern- 
ment, with a selected bibliography of the resultant publications, 1928, M.A. 
(Illinois). 

8. Woopwortn, Racuet. School library publicity in senior high school news- 
papers, 1932, M.S. (Columbia). 































ie) 


wa 


III, F, 9A 

(Extension) 

. Bascock, Lucy Ann. Co-operation of the public library and the school; a 

survey of current methods, 1931, M.A. (Illinois). 
2. GuLtepceE, James Ratuirr. The Extension work of land-grant college li- 
braries, 1932, M.A. (Illinois). 

3. McCarrny, Cecitia Mary. 4 Study of certain phases of library exten- 
sion in the state of Iilinois, 1929, M.A. (Illinois). 

4. SuLLeNs, Exsie. The Interrelation of women’s clubs and library work with 

special reference to Oklahoma, 1930, M.A. (Illinois). 


— 
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s. Wittiams, Sara Mere.ia. County library service by contract; a study of 


rural library extension as provided for in the contract provisions of county 
library laws of the United States, 1931, M.A. (Illinois). 


Ill, F, 102 


(Social Influence) 


. Brack, Dororny Mitter. The Influence of public libraries as revealed 


through biography and autobiography, 1928, M.A. (Illinois). 


III, F, 106 


(Services to Particular Groups) 


. Bonn, Epirn Grace. Service to the blind by state libraries, 1932, M.S. 


(Columbia). 


. Stauson, Ceceste M. Comparison of the service of the study hall library 


and the separate library in the junior high school, 1932, M.S. (Columbia). 


Ill, F, 10¢ 
(Co-operation with Other Agencies) 


. Cops, Mary Exizasetu. The Collateral reference function of the teachers 


college library as affected by the holdings of other local libraries, 1930, M.A. 
(Chicago). 
IV 


(Research) 


. Curtiss, Dorotuy W. A History of the International Institute of Bibliog- 


raphy, 1932, M.S. (Columbia). 


. DoouittLe, Gtapys Mary. 4 History of the “Concilium bibliographi- 


cum,” Zurich, 1929, M.S. (Columbia). 


. Winstow, Amy. 4 Study of data pertinent to the advising of adult readers, 


1929, M.A. (Chicago). 
DovucLas WAPLES 


Grapbvuate Lisrary ScHOOL 
University or CuHicaco 





PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS FOR LIBRARY 
BRANCHES IN RELATION 
TO CIRCULATION: 


OBJECTIVES 


HE Washington Public Library has recently engaged 

in a study of personnel requirements for branches in 

the hope of (1) determining a standard by valid data 
which should indicate the number of assistants required for a 
given circulation; (2) discovering the relative time required for 
the major activities such as reading-room service, circulation, 
administration, etc.; (3) setting up standards of accomplish- 
ment for clerical routine processes to be maintained by individ- 
ual members of the staff. 

Such standards were needed for use before appropriating 
bodies and for proper allotment of staff to the various agencies. 
As a branch system expands, it becomes increasingly difficult for 
the administrator to keep sufficiently in touch with all of the 
units to determine their relative requirements. Impartial meas- 
ures would be helpful, although, obviously, judgment should not 
be based on them alone. 

A standard, if once accepted as a general principle by ap- 
propriating groups even though not always maintained, would 
simplify the presentation of estimates for additional personnel 
and should be especially helpful in the case of established agen- 
cies which have outgrown their original forces or staffs. Appro- 
priating groups have a tendency to disregard growth, seeming 
to think that work can expand indefinitely with a stationary 
staff, not realizing that there comes a saturation point beyond 
which the work cannot be carried in justice either to the staff or 
to the public. It is recognized that an argument which is mathe- 


* The writer wishes to acknowledge her indebtedness to her assistant, Miss Ernestine 
Brown; to Miss Helen Cavanagh, administrative assistant; and to Mr. Ralph L. Thomp- 
son, librarian of the Mount Pleasant Branch of the Washington Public Library. 
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matically demonstrable is more effective than one which rests 
upon opinion. 

Ample precedent existed for such a study. Similar standards 
are customary in business organizations and in educational fields. 
The Congress of the United States has established a standard 
for the teaching load for the public schools of Washington.? 
As early as 1790 the desirability of standards for teaching was 
recognized by George Washington. He said: 

I lay it down as a maxim that if the number of pupils is too great for the 
tutors, justice cannot be done, be the abilities of the latter what they will. 

. What the due proportion is beyond which it ought not to go is in some 
measure matter of opinion, but an extreme must be obvious to all. 


The application of this principle to library service is equally 
warranted. The library is robbed of its opportunity to do work 
of educational value when too few assistants serve too many 
persons. On the other hand, justice to the taxpayer requires 
proper efficiency on the part of the library staff. To determine 

“the due proportion” has been the purpose of various library 
studies, the value of which cannot be discounted. But the con- 


clusions drawn from such investigations have been found some- 
what disappointing. In some cases they were negative—that is, 
the variations between agencies were found so great that data 
could not be derived from them; in other cases the basis for the 
standard set up was not given. We could not go with hope of 
success to the Commissioners of the District of Columbia or to 


‘To reduce elementary school classes to a standard of not more than 40 pupils per 


class” (Pub. No. g81 [68th Cong.]). 
3 Letters and recollections of George Washington (Garden City, 1906), p. 24. 


4 Arthur L. Bailey, “Budget studies,” Library journal, March 1, 1923, pp. 211-15; 
Henry G. Statham, “Some aspects of the relation existing between circulation and size 
of staff in five branches of the Chicago Public Library” (unpublished thesis, University 
of Illinois Library School, 1929); Harry Devereaux, “Two studies on ‘Circulation per 
assistant,” Library journal, February 15, 1932, pp. 172-76; Axel Walder, “More circu- 
lation per assistant, ibid., November 1, 1932, pp. 911-12. The statement furnished by 
Owen J. Dever, director of Queens Borough Public Library, on April 29, 1931, is also 
pertinent: “The proposal is to staff branches and other agencies on the basis of one 
librarian to each 15,000~-20,000 volumes of annual circulation. The modification should 
be applied when reference service requires greater attention.” Professor William L. 
Bailey of Northwestern University “advocates one full-time assistant for every 20,000 
circulation” (“A Reply on staff allotment,” Chicago Public Library staff news, February, 


1929, p. §1). 
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the United States Budget Bureau, before whom our estimates 
are argued, with a standard unless it rested upon a clearly de- 
monstrable basis. 

In Mr. Devereaux’s article he says: 

But in seeking such a formula, librarians are avowedly demanding a simple 
answer to a complex problem. Every library presents an individual problem, 
with variations in clientéle, staff, physical plant, and book stock. The ideal 
method for allotment of staff assistants must either take each of these varia- 
tions into consideration or else be so flexible that it can disregard them. In- 
vestigators, so far, have assumed the impossibility of including all such varia- 
tions in a single formula, and have sought a simpler statement based upon a 
single activity of the library, that single activity being circulation. Circulation 
is a factor common to all public libraries and so furnishes a better measure 
than any other for purposes of comparison.’ 


PROCEDURE 


In our study we, in common with these other inquirers, are 
using the circulation per assistant for the standard. We arrived 
at the standard, however, by breaking down the branch service 
into its component activities and determining the time required 
for each. This procedure was followed at the suggestion of Mr. 
Ralph Bowman of the Federal Personnel Classification Board. 
It was only later that it was found to be in line with Mr. 
Devereaux’s statement quoted above. In taking the circulation 
per assistant as the standard it should be understood that each 
assistant represents a proportionate share of all the activities of 
the agency exclusive of janitorial service—that is, not only cir- 
culation but also attendant clerical detail, shelving of books, 
administration, reference and advisory work. 

The library trustees had already adopted an A, B, C, D 
classification for branches. This classification was based on 
population, topographical factors, and proximity to the central 
library and other branches, present and proposed. The D or 
subbranches are in small or pocketed districts and are tempo- 
rary or school branches. They are open thirty-two hours week- 
ly. The B and C branches operate on one floor and maintain 
one charging desk for adults and children in communities with 


5 Loc. cit. 
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populations ranging from 25,000 to 75,000 and are open sixty- 
four hours weekly. The A branches have separate floors for 
adults and children, serve populous communities, and are re- 
gional in character. In this study one branch in each class was 
used as a type. 

A breaking-down of the service into component activities 
constituted the next step. The service of the branches consists 
of (1) administrative work including supervision of building, 
instruction and direction of staff, responsibility for the book 
collection, ordering of new titles and weeding out old titles, 
making community contacts, and performing the routine duties 
of correspondence, money records, statistics, etc.; (2) reading- 
room or advisory and reference work, including protection of 
collections and preparation of reading lists and talks to com- 
munity groups; (3) loan desk; (4) record work; and (5) the care 
of the book shelves, including shelving of books returned or used 
by readers in proper classified sequence, and keeping reading- 
rooms tidy. 

After determining these major activities, it was necessary to 
analyze them comparatively on the basis of the factors which 
controlled them in the different types of branches. Then, by as- 
signing one unit to each of the factors in the smallest agency, 
the number of units was worked out proportionately for each 
activity in each type of branch. Using the results of detailed 
time studies as a basis for comparison, it was then easy to trans- 
late these units into the weekly hours required. The total hours 
weekly which were necessary, divided by the number of hours 
of service of each assistant (thirty-nine hours weekly), gave the 
number of assistants. It should be understood that the resulting 
figures constitute minimum allowances of time and may have 
to be revised in the future after practical tests or as new factors 
enter the picture. 

It is necessary at this point to describe the time studies used 
in arriving at the standard for each type of work. The South- 
eastern Branch, in the B group, was used as a laboratory as 
being more nearly typical than the others—it is open the full 
sixty-four hours; operates only one charging desk, serving both 
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adults and children; is much used and has a staff adequate to its 
needs. Records were kept on all activities of the branch from 
January 16 to 21, 1933, involving an accurate count of all the 
time of each member of the staff even to five-minute periods. 
This record was checked with a weekly schedule in operation for 
a period of two years and with a schedule for two earlier years 
with a different number of staff members. These time studies 
were compared with the time required for similar activities in 
the Mount Pleasant (A branch) children’s room, kept for a fair- 
ly slow week, December 12-17, 1932, and with similar counts 
submitted by each of the seven other branches. The time re- 
quired for the various activities showed close correlation in the 
different agencies. 

Perhaps the following explanation will make Table I clearer. 
It will be noted that the unit of measurement was based on the 
smallest agency; for example under administration, if the square 
footage of the D branch is 2,211, the units for A, B, C branches 
will be their square footage divided by 2,211 or 3.4, 3.6, and 6.1, 
respectively. Again, if one unit is assigned to a staff of 4 per- 
sons, the units for a staff of 7 will be as many as 4 will go into 7 
or 1.7; a staff of 12 will be as many as 4 goes into 12 or 3.0; and 
a staff of 22 will be as many as 4 goes into 22 or 5.5. This pro- 
cedure is followed throughout the table to give a picture of the 
relative demands of branches of different types. In translating 
the total units into time required, however, the standard of 
comparison was shifted to the B or Southeastern Branch be- 
cause of its more typical aspects. All comparisons could have 
been made on the Southeastern Branch, but to avoid the use of 
decimals it was thought more convenient to compare the activi- 
ties on the basis of the smallest branch. To complete the ex- 
planation: If the sum of the units representing the activities 
grouped under “Administration” is 13.6 at the Southeastern 
Branch and it takes thirty-two hours weekly to perform them, 
it will take as many hours at the Mount Pleasant Branch as 
13.6: 32: :23.6:x, or 56 hours. 
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TABLE I 


Hours Requirep ror Major Activities 
(Figures for B branch used as base) 











A B Cc D 





Mt. Pleasant Southeastern Takoma Park Chevy Chase 


Units Units Units 








Administration: 
Buildings (square | 
footage) 13,636 | 4 4 2,211 
Staff 22 
Book fund (annu- 
al) ‘ $6,000 ) $1,000 
Reports statis- 
tics, etc.... rT snes 
Outside contacts. | Regional Smaller 2 | Small No 
commu- pop. but equip- 
active ment for 
commu- much 
nity stimula- 
tion 


oi Bae, bY 4 














Total | 
Base (B branch) 32: 
Hours required 





Reading-rooms* 
Hours open 
Desks 


Total 
Base (B branch) 
23: 
Hours required 
Loan desk: 
Hours open 
Desks 
Registered bor- 
rowers 
Circulation 











Total..... 
Base (B branch)| 

116: 

Hours required | : we 























* Reading-room: A —246 =2 X644+2 X59 C—98 =64+34 
B—123 =64+59 D—49 =32+17 
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TABLE I—Continued 








A B Cc 





Mt. Pleasant Southeastern Takoma Park Chevy Chase 





Units Units Units | Units 





Record work:t 
Registered bor- 
11,293 5,147 
Circulation ” 204,651 | 119,281 
Fines and re- 
servest 





Total . A ee 
Base (B branch) 

71: 

Hours required 














Shelving: 
Book collection. . 
Circulation. .... 1] 204,651 119,281 





ae See 
Base (B branch) 

49: 

Hours required 28 


























t Record work was found to be constant to circulation at central library over a period of six to ten years. 
$ Special service required by cardholders indicated by amounts collected for overdue books and re- 
serves. 


TABLE II 


Summary or Tora. Hours SHowinc Starr ReEQuireD 
AND CIRCULATION PER ASSISTANT 








A D 





Required} Present |Required Required Present [Required 





Administration. ...... 56 32 32 22 2 
Reading-room “ye 246 123] 123 98 32 
Loan desk. .... a 231 11g] 115 78 41 
Record work aoe 160 71 71 39 28 
Shelving....... a 86 49 49 28 14 





779, 39°} 39° 265] 117 
Weekly staff hours 39 39 39 39 
Staff required. ... 20 10 3 
Circulation. ..... sees (MOQ sO6t 76,130}.... 
Circulation per as- 

sistant........ 19,530] 20,465/20,465 19713125 377 
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RESULTS 

The results of the study seem sound since (1) there is general 
agreement in the records of the time required for individual 
duties at the various agencies; (2) it shows the close correlation 
between the various agencies in the amounts of time required for 
direct and indirect service to the public; (3) the tables demon- 
strate that 19,000-20,000 volumes per assistant for all activities 
of the branch is a fair standard, and this standard agrees with 
the one adopted by a number of other large library systems; 
(4) the number of volumes carried in hours assigned to the loan- 
desk and record work only agrees with the 39,000 volumes per 
assistant found by Mr. Henry G. Statham to exist in his study 
of five Chicago Public Library branches.* 

The following statement and Table III were presented to the 
Trustees at a recent board meeting and were approved by them. 
As a result, the standard of 20,000 circulation per person for 
branches of Types B, C, and D and 19,000 per person for 
branches of Type A was adopted for this library. 


STAFF REQUIREMENTS FOR BRANCHES 
BASED ON TOTAL CIRCULATION 


The following standard of one assistant for each 20,000 volumes circulated 
for branches of Types B, C, and D and 19,000 for branches of Type A has 
been derived by a careful study of the factors controlling the service in each 
type of branch and by time studies for various activities. It is believed that it 
has been subjected to sufficient checks to be trustworthy. 

It should be understood that this standard person represents a propor- 
tionate share of all activities of the branch, circulation, clerical detail, admin- 
istration, and reading-room service, but is exclusive of janitorial work. 

There is general agreement among public libraries on a maximum of 20,000 
volumes of circulation annually per assistant as a practical figure for ordinary 
service with a reduction to 15,000 volumes when much advisory and reference 
service is required. The figure proposed for our branches and arrived at 
through entirely different methods is close to the maximum in successful oper- 
ation in other libraries. The conservatism exercised in setting it up may neces- 
sitate revision of the standard after practical tests. It has not been found 
feasible to apply the same schedule to the circulation services of the central 
library due to segregation of collections in separate reading-rooms, higher 
specialization, and closed stacks. The classification of branches A, B, C, D, 


6 Loc. cit 
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as adopted by the Trustees for the Extension Program,’ was based on popula- 
tion, topographical factors, and proximity to central library and other 
branches, present and proposed. 

A circulation of 375,000 is considered an appropriate maximum circula- 
tion for any one branch. Before that is reached other properly spaced branches 
should be established. 

When the circulation of any branch of whatever grade drops below the indi- 
cated figures the staff should be correspondingly reduced by transfer to a more 
active branch. 

TABLE III 


Branch D—Sussrancu Open 32 Hours a WEEK 
(Very little reference and advisory service possible) 
Circulation Staff 
Up to 20,000 .. 1 plus evening 
hour service 
20 ,0C00-40 ,000 2 plus evening 
hour service 
40 ,000-60 , 000 3 
60 ,000-80 , C00 4 


Brancy C—One-F.oor BuitpiInc—Open Fut Hours 
(Reference and advisory service required) 
Circulation 


80 , OOO—100 ,000 . 
100 ,O00-125§ ,00c 


Brancnh B—One-F oor Buitpinc—Open Fut Hours 


(Considerable reference and advisory service required) 


Circulation Staff 
120 ,000-140 ,000 er 
140 ,000-160 ,000 : 8 
160 ,000-1 80,000 <a 
180 ,O0O—200 , C00 - 0 
200 , O0O-220 , 000 a ~ 


Brancn A—Two-FLoor Bui_piInc—Open Fut Hours 


(Regional service; large amount of reference and 
advisory service required) 
Circulation Staff 
300 , 000-324 , 000 fe Rh ee le . F 
324 ,000~343 ,O0° 17 
343 ,OCOO-362 , 000 18 
362 ,000-381 ,000 19 
381 ,C0O-400 ,000 20 
400 , 000-419 ,O0O0 21 
7 Public Library of the District of Columbia, Extension program, 1932-1946. Wash 
ington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1932. 
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Time requirements for major activities —The second purpose 
of the study, it will be remembered, was to “discover the rela- 
tive time for such phases of the work as reading-room service, 
circulation, administration, etc.”’ This is especially important 
in order to make reasonable provision for branch administration 
and for reading-room service (reference and advisory) and to 
protect them from the inroads made by the demands of routine 
processes arising from growing circulation. In times of undue 
pressure the valuable reference and advisory work is pushed to 
the wall, leaving the loaning of books as practically the library’s 
sole service. It is difficult to indicate needs in the reference and 
advisory fields since they may not be reduced to figures. Yet the 
personal assistance to readers must be maintained if the tax- 
payer is to get any adequate return on his investment in the 
library. This is particularly true in times of stress such as the 
present, when the library is crowded with persons who are not 
ordinarily readers and who need the maximum of individual 
help. Though not quite so pressing a matter, perhaps, as provi- 
sion for the reading-room service, any schedule which does not 
permit adequate time for administrative work limits the ulti- 
mate proper growth of the branch inasmuch as it does not allow 
for perspective, adequate staff training, and appropriate com- 
munity contacts. It may be difficult to maintain at all times the 
required provision for reading-room service and administrative 
work, but at least the figures discovered in the table show the 
chief librarian what he should strive for and give a clearer pic- 
ture of a suitable branch organization. 

Table IV indicates the percentage of time for each branch ac- 
tivity and the percentage of their combined time for direct and 
indirect service to the public. By direct service is meant loan- 
desk and reference and advisory service; by indirect, adminis- 
tration, record work, and shelving. The figures indicate that 
approximately two-thirds of the total time is given to direct and 
one-third to indirect service. 

Standards of achievement.—Third, we wished to set up stand- 
ards of achievement. We have no desire to turn the library into 
a factory or to place upon the staff strain additional to that in- 
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herent in public service. 
standards based on figur 


We felt, however, that reasonable 
es of day-in and day-out work, not 


those obtained under the pressure of making a record, would be 


a satisfaction to the assis 


tant and give us a sound position be- 


fore economy boards. Accordingly, the following standards are 
before us tentatively. After experimentation they may require 


further revision. 
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STANDARDS FOR CLERICAL ROUTINE PROCESSES 


Record work..... 
Filing circulation. . 


Registration records. . 


Overdue work.............. 


Messenger work 


Reserve work 


One hour for each 50 volumes circulated 
Filing by Cutter classification and counting 
circulation by classes—soo volumes an hour 


.10.8 an hour; includes completing forms and 


filing changes of address, lost-cards records, 
and withdrawals 


. 11 notifications to borrowers per hour, listing 


from one to a number of titles; includes search- 
ing for books on shelves and preparation of 
two notices 

Owing to the variations in the difficulty of the 
cases, no average can be maintained 

12 reserves, including branch exchange per 
hour; involves searching for books on shelves 
and in files and completing and mailing notifi- 
cations 
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Carding books at return desk . .180 volumes per hour; includes fanning books 
to discover mutilations and repairs needed 

eee 85 volumes an hour; includes revising shelves, 
filing books returned or used by borrowers, 
and keeping reading-rooms in order 


Costs of branch service.—Lastly we were concerned with costs. 
Although we are firmly convinced that a high quality of library 
service must not be sacrificed, since it is that which makes the 
library of real social value to the community, yet every effort 


TABLE V 


Costs or Typicat BRANCHES 








| A B c 
Salaries*. .. | $ 31,020 $ 16,220 9,140 
Books and periodicals . 6,000 4,000 2,000 
Binding 2,900 2,400 1,740 
Maintenance 3,210 1,715 1,150 
Rent = Aare sie 








Total.. | $ 43,130 $ 24,335 $ 14,030 
Overheadf. 12,499 6,548 3,817 





* . | ~- - 
Circulation | 390,60 
Unit cost per volume circu- 

lated 0.14 O.1 0.14 


Total $ $5,579 $ 30,883 $ 17,847 
5 


204,651 119,281 














* Basic salaries, exclusive of longevity increments which fluctuate from time to time. 


¢ The cost of overhead for the branches is based on salaries of administration, acquisitions, catalogue 
and binding offices. It does not include cost of supplies or maintenance of central library or of annex where 
acquisitions, catalogue, and binding offices are temporarily housed. 


must be made to keep the costs down. We have accordingly 
centralized technical processes as far as possible; we have stud- 
ied all routine records for eliminations and short-cuts; we are 
using forms and mechanical devices whenever possible; we are 
meeting rush hours by half-time desk assistants; and we are 
economizing in electricity and in supplies and equipment. 
Table V presents costs for the various types of branches. This 
shows the unit cost per volume circulated as ranging from 14 to 
16 cents. Since the average for all libraries in the table prepared 
by Mr. Judson T. Jennings of Seattle based on the ““Compara- 
tive statistics of libraries in 41 cities of more than 200,000 popu- 
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lation,” figures based on those published by the American Li- 
brary Association for the year 1931, was 15.3 cents,® it would 
seem that the costs for the branches in accordance with the 
proposed organization are not unreasonable. 

The cost per volume circulated for the library system (actual 
figures including longevity increments) for the year was 17.8 
cents (exclusive of $60,000 for extraordinary expenses in con- 
nection with new branches). This excess of cost over compa- 
rable library systems is due to an inadequate number of 
branches, an unusually good salary scale, and the development 
of the advisory service upon the divisional plan. As the number 
of branches increase the costs will be reduced. 

We do not claim that our findings are applicable to other 
libraries, but simply that the general procedure may be sugges- 
tive for arriving at figures to meet local conditions. We believe 
that such a study clarifies administrative problems and affords 
a basis for meeting the exactions of economy and at the same 
time helps to protect the essential educational service of the 
library at a period when need for it is greatest and provision for 


it most difficult to maintain. 
Ciara W. HERBERT 


Pusiic Liprary 
District or CoLuMBIA 


8 Photostat tables. 
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THE COVER DESIGN 
; NTONIUS DE ZANCHIS, whose mark is reproduced on the 


cover, a native of Alazono near Bergamo, exercised his craft 

as a stationer at Venice from 1496 to 1505 or 1506. Although 
between September, 1496, and December, 1498, six books which he 
issued bear in their colophons his name as printer, there is some doubt 
as to whether he ever maintained a press. During the latter part of his 
career, at any rate, he seems to have devoted himself exclusively to 
publishing. 

Antonius de Zanchis specialized in liturgical works. He was prob- 
ably the “Antonio de Zanoti” who on May 20, 1497, and on January 
11, 1498, applied for the privilege of publishing service books and a 
few classes of secular works. The typographical quality of these serv- 
ice books varied considerably. The woodcuts as a rule were mediocre, 
but sometimes, as in the fine engraving of St. Michael overcoming the 
Serpent by a master who signed himself “B.M.” in the Missale Ordinis 
Camaldulensis of January 13, 1503, the artistic quality is surprisingly 
high. 

Of the later life of this stationer nothing seems to be known. We 
have been unable to find any support for the tentative statement of 
Kristeller that he migrated to Mantua about 1512. 

The mark is in the form of a castle, flying a scroll enscribed, “An- 
tonio Zanco,” the vernacular form of the name of the stationer. 


Epwin E.iotr WILLOUGHBY 


CoLLece or WILLIAM AND Mary 





REVIEWS 


The Prison library handbook. By EvirH KaTHLEEN Jones ef a/. Pre- 
pared for the committee on libraries in correctional institutions of 
the American Library Association and the committee on education 
of the American Prison Association. Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1932. Pp. 181. $1.§0. 

This excellent summary of library practice and technique is a distinct 
achievement. Though intended primarily for the untrained person in charge 
of the prison library, so successful is its adaptation of professional standards 
that it might well be used by all untrained persons engaged in library work. 
The authors, E. Kathleen Jones, John Chancellor, Perrie Jones, and Roland 
Mulhauser, leaders in institution library work, have had extensive experience 
in organizing and administering prison libraries and in promoting good reading 
among prison inmates. In the preparation of this handbook they have had the 
advice and assistance of Austin H. MacCormick, assistant director of the 
United States Bureau of Prisons and author of The Education of adult pris- 
oners. 

A preliminary chapter states the general problems and needs of the prison 
library, or for that matter of any library. This is followed by a clear explana- 
tion of the following aspects of library service: book selection and buying; pre- 
paring books for circulation; circulation records and statistics; bringing the 
library to the reader; reading guidance and reference work; library service to 
special groups, such as the foreign-born and the native-born illiterate; periodi- 
cals, documents, and pamphlet material; the binding and repair of books. 
Three of the four appendixes at the end of the volume give in convenient form 
annotated lists of book-reviewing periodicals and book-selection aids, inexpen- 
sive editions and series, and the names and addresses of important publishers, 
book-dealers, and magazine-subscription agencies. The fourth appendix is a 
simplified Dewey classification for prison libraries. The volume contains an 
adequate index, and there are references in each chapter suggesting material 
for further study. No lists of books recommended for the prison library are 
given, but recently the same committees have issued a pamphlet, 2500 books 
for the prison library, compiled by Perrie Jones. This, with the study by Mr. 
MacCormick, and the book under consideration, comprise an equipment in- 
valuable to the institution librarian. 

As an illustration of the simplicity and clarity of presentation of technical 
processes, the chapters on “Preparing books for circulation” may be cited. 
The Dewey decimal system of classification is explained, and changes that 
have been found workable in institution libraries are suggested. The explana- 
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tion of the Cutter-Sanborn author tables is particularly helpful. The section 
on cataloguing is brief and practical, giving general principles and essential 
information without confusing the beginner with details that can be obtained 
elsewhere. References to more complete treatments are provided. The direc- 
tions for cataloguing include simple forms ordinarily used in small libraries 
and are abundantly illustrated with transcripts of sample cards. To aid in the 
difficult problem of subject cataloguing the Sears’s List of subject headings for 
small libraries is explained and detailed directions are given for its use, check- 
ing, and adaptation to the special needs of the individual library. So little is 
available to help the inexperienced librarian in the selection of subject head- 
ings that these instructions fill a very real need. 

Though the discussion of technical processes occupies a large part of the 
book, these are represented as merely contributing to the final aim of all libra- 
ry work, namely, intelligent service to readers. Two chapters are devoted en- 
tirely to methods of guiding the reader’s interests, and frequent references to 
the reader as the raison d’étre of all library work occur in every chapter. The 
gradual and steady building-up of good reading habits through satisfying 
service rather than through sporadic publicity and “excessive booming” of the 
library is recommended. Principles underlying all satisfactory readers’ advis- 
ory service are summarized and ways of stimulating the casual reader and of 
developing habits of consecutive reading are suggested. 

Although this handbook is intended merely as a simple presentation of es- 
sential library methods, it is also a vitalizing interpretation of the spirit of 
librarianship, one which other authors and editors would do well to keep in 


view. 
Mrriam Downinc TompPKINS 


Emory UNIversITYy 


Radio and education 1932: proceedings of the second annual assembly 
of the National Advisory Council on Radio in Education, Inc., 1932. 
Edited by Leverinc Tyson. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1932. Pp. vili+306. $3.00. 

“Radio and education II,” as this second volume of the yearly proceedings 
of the National Advisory Council on Radio in Education assemblies might be 
called, is valuable for two reasons. First, the report of the director and the re- 
ports of the committees are of real interest and informative worth. The com- 
mittee reports of Morley, Bingham, and Leonard Miller deal with actual ex- 
periences in broadcasting educational programs over a period of time. Anyone 
interested in giving radio talks, or in organizing a series of educational broad- 
casts, cannot help but gain much useful information from these reports. 
Second, the proceedings contain some excellent papers discussing various 
phases of education by radio. To point out two which are of this nature, I 
mention Hard’s “Broadcasting abroad,” and Jansky’s treatment of “The 
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Problem of the institutionally owned station.” The former is an inimitable 
exposition of political censorship of radio in Europe as contrasted with open 
discussion of political topics over the radio in our own country. The latter 
is a sane and seasoned setting-forth of the difficulties facing educational radio 
stations. 

On the other hand, some of the papers will not, I am afraid, have much in- 
terest for the educator whose chief concern is to obtain practical information 
on how to attain the goal of “showmanship” which has been set up as the 
basic necessity of broadcasting. With the exception of Mr. Bowman, the 
speakers on radio advertising from the broadcasting standpoint were content 
to glorify the medium rather than furnish concrete details. 

Since this volume contains the proceedings of a meeting and the discussion 
of the papers is printed with them, it is to be regretted that there was not more 
discussion to include than is found in Radio and education, 1932. Some of the 
questions raised in the papers were undoubtedly of general interest, and dis- 
cussion would have served to clarify them and set forth the other side of each 


problem presented. 
F. H. Lumtey 


Onto State University 


Repertori bibliografici nazionali. By Ouca Pinto. Florence: Leo S. 
Olschki, 1931, Pp. 58. L. §0. 


This is a selective list of national bibliographies and works of similar use 
(about 270 titles in all), and attempts so far as possible, to bring together 
enough, and only enough, national lists for each country to form an uninter- 
rupted sequence from the beginnings of printing down to date, “perché ne sia 
riportata possibilmente |’intiere produzione nazionale.” The compiling of the 
“entire national production” would, of course, require more than a selection 
of source lists even in cases where they do form a sequence; and, particularly 
for countries less fully provided with bibliographies, we should need more than 
such occasional bibliographical dictionaries and literary histories as are included 
here. However, this list has the advantage over Peddie’s National bibliogra- 
phies (1912) and the New York State Library School's Selected national bib- 
liographies (1915) of being more up to date, though it omits some important 
titles listed in these, as well as more recent titles such as Pollard and Red- 
grave’s Short-title catalogue of books printed... . 1475-1640 (1926), Whit- 
taker’s Cumulative book list (1924 ), the National Library (Dublin) List of 
publications deposited (1930——), etc. The 1931 edition of the Index Bidlio- 
graphicus presumably appeared too late for inclusion in Pinto’s sources (p. 5), 
and a note tells us that the latest edition of Schneider’s Handbuch der Bi- 
bliographie (1930) was not yet available. 

A list like this is always useful, particularly when the titles are so conven- 
iently arranged, and so clearly and succinctly described. The format of a re- 
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print from La Bibdliofilia is a little “oversize,” but to have the list available in 
reprint is sufficient matter for gratitude to author and publisher. 


Henry Bart_etr Van Hoesen 
Brown University Lisrary 


Recent social trends in the United States: report of the President's Re- 
search Committee on Social Trends. New York and London: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1933. 2 vols. $10. 


Most librarians have been reading competent reviews of Recent social 
trends in the United States ever since it appeared. Many who will see this page 
have doubtless read the first chapter, examined one or two others of major in- 
terest, and leafed through the rest of the volumes. To all such, another de- 
scription of the content will be of small interest. 

Thus instead of reviewing the book in the conventional way, it may be bet- 
ter to concentrate upon certain implications for the public library that have 
not been noted in previous reviews. In fact, the kaleidoscopic patterns of in- 
terweaving social trends are so plainly traced, the judgments upon the social 
values of many different institutions which influence the trends are so sound, 
and the perspective of institutional development throughout the thirty-year 
period is so clear that any social service institution like the library has much to 
learn by comparing itself with the institutions of several different types that 
are intelligently criticized in the report. 

In short, we propose to compare the library, which is not directly examined 
as an institution having important influences upon social trends, with other 
institutions that are so examined. Any points of difference we may establish 
should help to clarify the social status of the library in the years ahead. Be- 
fore proceeding farther in this attempt, we should note that we pay the book 
the supreme compliment of well-nigh perfect confidence, in using it thus to dis- 
cover valid social objectives for our profession. The Moslem shows no larger 
faith in the Koran. Does Recent social trends deserve such confidence? 

Several left-wing journals of different complexions have called the report a 
scholarly evasion of the economic plagues now ravaging the body politic. 
Perhaps as many right-wing journals have blamed it for emphasizing the in- 
stabilities of our present social structure and for irreverence to the gods of 
American industry—witness the somewhat ungracious Foreword by President 
Hoover himself. Between the two stand the rest of us in substantial agree- 
ment with John Dewey who says, in the International journal of ethics: 

I have seen criticisms of these volumes on the ground that they are timid in propos- 
ing specific changes and reforms, and backward in setting forth a comprehensive social 
philosophy from whose standpoint the whole situation should be surveyed. I do not 
agree with the criticisms. I believe the enduring influence of the report will be increased 


by its reserves in these two respects. I think that in the long run the interests which 
those who make the criticisms have at heart will be best served by the style of treatment 
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adopted. I have often been impatient with methods of mere “fact-finding” used by so- 
called social and political science. But in these volumes we have something more than 
mere fact-finding. The facts are presented—sometimes only implicitly, sometimes ex- 
plicitly—so as to make problems stand out, and that, in my judgment, is the proper 
function of statement of facts. Hence the volumes are an arsenal. And I would rather 
have an arsenal of authoritative knowledge than such a premature firing-off of guns as 
would make a lot of noise and emit great amounts of smoke.! 


One could scarcely expect an editorial committee composed of fallible hu- 
man beings to come any closer to the dead center of the target. There is a 
large difference between a controversial book which most reviewers for the 
same reasons concede to be partly good and partly bad, and another which 
about half of the critics condemn for the same qualities that the other half 
approve. Recent social trends meets the second description. From this fact, in 
connection with the quality of brains represented by the staff as a whole, we 
conclude that it is surprisingly free from minority bias. 

Such attention as the report has already received from the library profes- 
sion has emphasized the infrequency with which the library as such is noticed 
in the various chapters. In the Bulletin of the American Library Association, 
especially the April, 1933, issue, pages 84 f., the article by G. F. Bowerman in 
the Library journal for March 15, 1933, and other published items, the writers 
all complain that the library has received too little space. While such com- 
plaints are irrelevent to the purposes of the President’s investigation, they do 
imply a lively professional interest in the distinction between the institutions 
chosen by the committee for intensive study and the institutions not so chosen. 

Theoretically, the committee directing the study of social trends had the 
choice of four decisions regarding the library: (1) to regard it as an institution 
of sufficient social importance to justify the emphasis given the public schools, 
the church, the courts, and others of like nature; (2) to treat it as one of several 
agencies contributing to important social processes like education, recreation, 
communication, commerce, and the arts; (3) to utilize its records of book cir- 
culation as a source of data on the wide variety of trends that find expression 
in reading behavior (instead of which Hornell Hart in chapter viii uses the 
files of current periodicals to describe changes in social attitudes and inter- 
ests); or (4) to recognize the library’s social influence only by the implication 
that it assists certain individuals to accomplish their own social purposes more 
effectively, along with laboratories, museums, and other depositories. From 
the professional comments referred to, from the letter? by Wesley Mitchell, 
chairman of the research committee, and from a careful reading of the vol- 
umes, the last procedure appears to have been followed. We may properly 
ask, why not one of the others? 

A sufficient reason in each case is that the committee had no other choice, 
simply because too little is known about the social implications of the public 


* XLIII (April, 1933), 344- 
? Bulletin of the American Library Association, April, 1933, pp- 84 f. 
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library. Unlike older institutions in this respect, the public library has to date 
been too busy with administrative problems to collect and organize the facts 
required to describe the nature, scope, and influence of library activities in 
terms sufficiently quantitative to serve the purposes of this particular study. 

However useless such data may be to the library administrator, it is un- 
fortunate that they were not available for study by this particular group of 
social scientists. Had they been available, the profession might have expected 
a criticism of its social policies, comparable to that received by the other in- 
stitutions examined, a criticism rendered particularly valuable by the plotting 
of all such institutions on much the same scale of social values. It is this stimu- 
lus to the planned co-operation of various institutions which constitutes one of 
the most valuable by-products of the report. 

If evidence were at hand concerning the specific community enterprises of 
public libraries of different types, the report might well have evaluated them 
in the light of the complete findings, thereby revealing whatever errors in em- 
phasis might be due to professional blind-spots. In this case we should have 
had an analysis of the library as a distinctive social institution—its achieve- 
ments in respect to growth of circulation, holdings, and local prestige, its 
limitations in respect to the proportion of the adult community reached, the 
quality of the reading matter it circulates most widely, and perhaps others of 
equal importance. 

For the public library to have formulated a platform in terms of definite 
social purposes and corresponding activities is, of course, too much to expect, 
since the American public library as a distinctive social institution is too young 
and too much the child of the transitional cultural stages which produced it to 
have developed any substantial body of critical theory. Hence its theory is not 
comparable to that of institutions which have persisted through many such 
stages and learned their points of strength and weakness by repeated efforts 
at adjustment to the changing values of many generations. 

We thus fall back upon the second possibility, that is, to treat the public 
library neither as a separate institution nor as a social process in itself, but as 
an important influence upon other institutions and processes. While this pro- 
cedure is more practicable than the first, it is also beyond reach at the present 
time. For example, the profession is rightly persuaded that libraries render 
indispensable service to the cause of public education, to mention but one so- 
cial process. Yet when sought by students either in or outside the profession, 
tangible descriptions of the service are not to be found. It may be questioned 
whether any one public library has counted the number of its card-holders who 
are enrolled in elementary schools, junior high schools, senior high schools, and 
colleges, and determined the average number of fiction and non-fiction loans 
to each group per year. If such data were recorded, they would barely serve 
to define the problem for systematic attack. Before a satisfactory analysis be- 
comes feasible, one would require at least the number of loans in each of many 
restricted classes of literature. to students of each sex, grade, and curriculum. 
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There is nothing to be gained by making this example appear more com- 
plicated than necessary. Our illustration accordingly errs on the side of sim- 
plicity. None the less it may support our apology for the committee’s inatten- 
tion to the library in Recent social trends when one remembers that to have de- 
scribed the library as objectively as, for example, “the family” is described, 
the investigator would have needed comparable and reliable data on loans to 
corresponding social groups, of different classes of literature, from a fair sample 
of libraries of typical sizes, and covering the period from 1900 to 1930. 

The notion that the public library may some day be able to describe itself 
in such terms is either stimulating or preposterous, depending upon one’s 
point of view and the nature of his professional loyalties. To persons like the 
staff of Recent social trends it would appear natural for the library profession to 
take an interest in such evidence of social trends as it might readily accumu- 
late, whether it serves any other useful purpose or not. That the profession 
does take a large interest in such matters is evident from the profession’s 
interest in the report. That the evidence is not at hand may be inferred from 
the fact that the committee did not utilize library records as a source of evi- 
dence. It would thus be helpful for library schools, and others free to concen- 
trate upon it, to organize the routine collection of such sociological data, for 
example, as are systematically recorded for administrative use by certain 
European libraries. 

But most helpful of all, it would seem, would be a healthy growth in the 
feeling of importance now attached to the recording of additional facts about 
library services. Several types of information, not generally recorded by li- 
braries, are prerequisite to a substantial theory of public librarianship. Our 
present lack of such information is adequately explained by the librarian’s 
preoccupation to date with more urgent problems of administration. But the 
doctors hesitate to diagnose an inarticulate patient. Until we have records 
capable of analysis by methods of social research, we must lose the benefits re- 
sulting from intelligent criticism of the public library’s social platform, upon 


which its prosperity must ultimately depend. 
Dovucias WapLes 


GrapuaTe Lisrary SCHOOL 
University or CuHIcaco 


The University libraries. By M. Luewettyn Raney. (“University of 
Chicago Survey,” Vol. VII.) Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1933. Pp. xv-+250. $30 a set of twelve. 

The literature of university libraries is a bit thin. Physically the American 
university library has been reborn during this generation and its book collections 
multiplied many fold. More important still, its central place in the ascertain- 
ing and the diffusion of knowledge has been widely recognized. Yet we have 
only two books of any considerable value in this field, College and university 
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library problems, by George M. Works, and “The Library” (in Survey of land- 
grant colleges and universities), by Charles H. Brown, both studies of the 
survey type and covering many libraries. Students of the problems of a uni- 
versity library have had to have recourse to librarians’ reports, wherein these 
otherwise rather inarticulate officers have told of their hopes and their plans, 
more rarely of their failures, in their own particular institutions. Notable 
among these reports in recent years have been the highly individual annual 
emanations from the University of Chicago libraries, vivid reflections of the 
changes being effected there and of the personality of their author. Many will 
welcome now the opportunity to look at the picture of these libraries as a 
whole, even if some parts of the canvas are still a bit faint, perhaps waiting a 
further supply of oils to add detail. This is particularly pertinent in reference 
to building plans. 

This study of a particular library system breaks naturally into two parts: 
the organization of the libraries and the collections, the latter again divided 
into those of a departmental and those of a general character. The adminis- 
trative section, less than forty pages, or a sixth of the book, deals with the 
highly complicated administrative and physical problem of this very distinc- 
tive system. It must be read with some knowledge of the peculiar history of 
these libraries to understand the elation of the director in recording in some 
cases accomplishments which merely bring about procedures that have long 
been in effect elsewhere — the merging of classification and subject-heading 
work in cataloguing, the reduction in cataloguing costs, the elimination of the 
accession book. More interesting and significant are the hints of the eventual 
entire separation of the college, that is, Freshman and Sophomore, library 
services from those of the upper-class, graduate students, and the faculty. In 
the interest of both groups in large and complicated institutions, this question 
must be faced, and it may well be that physical separation of service either 
in or out of the main university library building may be the solution. Chicago 
seems to be working in this direction. Highly interesting, too, in the reorgani- 
zation is the still largely paper plan of putting the administration on a func- 
tional and subject basis. Everything having to do with the accession and re- 
cording of materials will be under one head, the supervisor of preparation 
processes. This takes care of order and catalogue departments. Other impor- 
tant officers will be in charge of public services, one each in the distinct fields 
of the social sciences, the biological and physical sciences, and the humanities. 
Apparently knowledge of the subject field will be the prime consideration in 
their selection, but may we not hope that as such librarians come into existence 
wherever the size of the organization justifies, some consideration will be given 
to the desirability of knowledge of both subject field and librarianship? From 
personal experience I know it will be easy to recruit excellent young doctors of 
philosophy to special service of this kind, and they will be quite willing to add 
some technical equipment to their subject interest and knowledge, naturally 
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emphasizing bibliography in their study of librarianship. I see no evidence 
of desire on Dr. Raney’s part for such a combination. 

The chapters dealing with the departmental collections, the physical sci- 
ences, biological sciences, social sciences, humanities, and the professional 
schools are in the main concerned with the present status of the printed mate- 
rials for each field in the University of Chicago and with the program neces- 
sary to raise it to an ideal still possible of accomplishment. Here the univer- 
sity librarian and other cfficers concerned with building up the book collection 
will certainly read with interest of the methods and tools used in establishing 
standards and needs. To my knowledge, such material is nowhere else in 
print. Comment on this very valuable section cannot be complete without 
reference to the ecstatic, almost lyrical, introduction to each subject. Natu- 
rally I turned to the chapter dealing with the graduate library school, eagerly 
seeking in a hoped-for passage on our professional aims the spiritual uplift a 
library-school director needs rather badly in these days of unemployment, but 
I searched in vain for the accustomed rhapsody. 

The general chapters dealing with the university’s collections, and espe- 
cially its needs in manuscripts, serials, government documents, newspapers, 
maps, and fugitive materials, treat these matters in such a broad and funda- 
mental way that they will probably prove by far the most important part of 
this book for the university librarian. That on government documents by the 
associate director, A. F. Kuhlman, should be made required reading not only 
for university librarians but for professors in the social sciences and in other 
fields covered by such publications. 

Throughout this vigorous study breathe the broad conceptions character- 
istic of Chicago and a spirit of co-operation rather than competition with 
other libraries in that area. In the summary of needs which concludes this 
most interesting and exciting survey a modest capital (not annual) budget of 
about six and a quarter million dollars is suggested. If this seems a fearsome 
figure for scholarship, let timid souls compare it with the annual expenditure 


for chewing gum, another Chicago product. 
Sypney B. Mircuety 


ScHooL or LIBRARIANSHIP 
University or CALIFORNIA 


When a great university undertakes a self-survey, it is a matter of nation- 
al concern in the realm of higher education. Each of the twelve volumes of the 
University of Chicago Survey is expected to furnish a critical commentary 
upon some phase of university life and its multiple problems. The comments 
upon local conditions are considered rather to be comments upon national 
educational trends since they reflect current opinion concerning organization 
and methods. The University of Chicago, if not a typical American univer- 
sity, is a very influential one. It has a tradition of experimentation developed 
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through the years when it has fostered research in all departments of knowl- 
edge. Its contributions to the advancement of learning have been numerous. 
During the last three years it has been taking stock, examining its organiza- 
tion and methods, in an effort to correct errors and make plans for the future. 
The reports of its findings are looked to for guidance in determining aims, 
methods, and achievements by other institutions of higher learning, inasmuch 
as the problems considered are not peculiar to one institution and the recom- 
mendations may be equally applicable to other universities. 

The investigation of the library was conducted by Mr. Raney, director of 
University Libraries, University of Chicago. He was assisted by the members 
of his staff and by some two hundred members of the University faculties. The 
report was written in large part by Mr. Raney, although Mr. Kuhlman, asso- 
ciate director, contributed some of the chapters. It describes in detail the pres- 
ent conditions and the future needs of the library. The aim of the study is 
well described in chapter i, from which the following paragraphs are quoted: 

The survey of the library, therefore, consisted in ascertaining (1) the Faculty pur- 
poses, and (2) the library fitness to the attainment of those purposes. Accordingly, four 
leading questions were asked the staff of each department and school: (1) What is your 
goal? (2) What is the prime library equipment needed to reach that goal? (3) What is 
the present accoutrement? (4) What would be the cost, in arrears and by the year? 


The answer to the first question might be abstract—in philosophic terms, or con- 


crete—in terms of preferred research and teaching, or both. The answer to the second 


mainly involved source material. The third meant checking; the fourth, a budget. 


The report is divided into four sections: “The Organization of the libra- 
ries,” “The Collection, departmental,” ““The Collection, general,” “Conclu- 
sions, with a summary of needs.” Of particular interest is Part I, and espe- 
cially those pages which are factual rather than rhetorical. There is a careful 
and detailed description of the reorganization which has been taking place in 
the libraries of the University during the last four years with diagrams which 
show the former organization and the present grouping of departments and 
assignment of work. The library cabinet, when completed, will consist of the 
heads of the seven sections into which the work of the library has been di- 
vided, each section chief to be an expert in the field assigned to him. 

The effect upon the library of the changes in curriculum and teaching meth- 
ods instituted recently in that University are described briefly. A more de- 
tailed account is given of the reduction in the cost of cataloguing per volume 
and of the changes in cataloguing processes. The cataloguing costs here de- 
scribed include the cost of printing the cards as well as of the preparation of 
copy. It would have been of more value to the profession if the two had been 
separated as only a very few libraries duplicate their cards by the printing 
process, while costs of preparing copy are comparable. 

Nearly three-quarters of the report deal with the present conditions and 
specific needs of the various schools for pursuing their subjects of study and 
research. A master-list of periodical titles was compiled and each department 
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checked it. Special bibliographies were also checked. In each case the book 
needs and the periodical needs were recorded separately. Only the largest li- 
braries in the country at present rival the collections of the University of Chi- 
cago. If its resources are only about ‘0 per cent of the desirable amount, many 
librarians will scarcely venture to evaluate their collections. It is to be re- 
gretted that there is so little discussion of the proposals for housing such an 
accumulation of books as is anticipated by the Survey. The shelf facilities of 
the libraries are already overtaxed. With an annual increase at the present 
time requiring a mile and a half of shelving, it is suggested that at least two 
hundred miles of shelving must be anticipated. 

Table 17 is entitled “Financial implications of the Survey.” It groups the 
various subjects into divisions and then indicates the number of volumes in 
which the division is in arrears, the cost as estimated to bring each group up to 
date, the present annual appropriation for each division, and the appropria- 
tion which will be needed to maintain it at the proposed level. The present 
annual budget for books and periodicals would have to be doubled, while the 
salary budget would need to be increased by a little more than one-quarter. 
The necessity for extensive collections of periodicals and documents is em- 
phasized repeatedly. Such publications are considered of the greatest impor- 
tance for research purposes and their acquisition is urged as a first considera- 
tion in the future development of the library. 

The departmental studies are not uniform. In some instances they are very 
detailed and exact, showing much research, while in others the requirements 
are stated in more general terms. On the whole, the work seems to have been 
carried on conscientiously. All may not agree as to the urgency of the needs 
expressed or as to the methods implied in the organization of the library, but 
such a study is suggestive and will be of much more than local import. 

F. L. D. Goopricu 
Co.iece or THE City or New York 


After reading this volume of ““The University of Chicago survey,” the feel- 
ings of the reviewer were rather mixed. It is an incongruous production. There 
is much intimate detail which concerns the University of Chicago alone and 
is of no interest to the outsider—such as figures and statistics of the needs of 
the different departments and subdivisions of departments. If this is meant 
as bait for donors, one can only wish the University of Chicago “happy hunt- 
ing” —but the details make dull reading, even though they are dressed up in 
the grand manner. 

Associated with these statistics is matter of a very different sort: a series 
of “remarks” characterizing each department of instruction and its place in 
the educational scheme. These are of value and interest and might well be 
separately published in pamphlet form as a critique of the college curriculum. 
But again there is a certain degree of incongruity. Some of the departments 
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describe their aims quite sanely and soberly: for instance, what could be clear- 
er than this? (p. 125), “The Romance Department is chiefly concerned with 
the languages, literatures, and civilization of France, Italy, and Spain, as de- 
veloped over a thousand years. All three of these nations have played leading 
réles in history and have profoundly affected our culture.” Very much to the 
point! 

But turn now to page 108 and read Philosophy’s “blurb”: “When the 
scales balance, Philosophy presides, whatever ensues, but it is poise not paral- 
ysis, with joy in the poise. In every thinking step equilibrium necessary to 
progress is assured by the compulsion of her Logic. Conduct is kept sane by 
the sternness of her Ethics. Exploration curves home in obedience to Meta- 
physics, while it is from Aesthetics, her mast-head, that imagination takes 

” (It is 
not fair, of course, to break off a quotation in the middle, but the opportunity 
is too good to miss: What is the idea?) And music (p. 111): “Sound is a mode 
of motion, and a slow mode at that. But, firmly astride the metaphor of music, 
the University may enter its fifth decade nearer in a flash to reality than a 
count of vibrations ever could bring it.” I have a hunch that the University is 
astride something firmer than the metaphor of music. 

So the reviewer is left a bit dazed. Sober on the whole, the library survey 
is somewhat intoxicated in spots. As for the information contained in the sur- 
vey, I repeat that it has little to offer anyone outside the University of Chicago. 
To know that at Chicago the Department of Comparative Religion, for in- 
stance, calls for a budget of $7,000 per year contributes nothing to the solution 
of one’s problems at another institution. Only if taken as a whole, perhaps, in 
all its volumes, does the “Survey” throw light on the problem of education in 
general. The programs of individual departments are a matter of local interest 
only. 

Dean P. Lockwoop 
Haverrorp CoLiece 


Internationale Bibliographie des Zeitungswesens. By Kart Boner. 
(“Sammlung _bibliothekswissenschaftlicher Arbeiten,” No. 43.) 
Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 1932. Pp. xx+373. Rm. 42. 


A useful and promising work, this bibliography of journalism is the only 
one in its precise field. It is divided into two main groups: German and for- 
eign; each of these into various smaller classes: publishing, editing, manufac- 
turing, freedom of the press, the psychology of the newspaper and its influence 
on public opinion, its position in society, in economic and industrial life, as an 
advertising medium, etc. It is typically Teutonic in its thoroughness, in its 
philosophical exposition of the extent of ground covered and justification for 
the positions taken. 
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Faced by the difficulty of handling the mass of material at his command, the 
editor chose to set forth a selection rather than to aim at completeness. How 
wisely this decision has been carried out is a matter of individual judgment. 
The editor was presumably satisfied. But if selection was so important a mat- 
ter, one may be pardoned a mild expression of wonder now and then at in- 
clusion of such topics as paper-making and the paper industry, or unethical 
medical advertising in newspapers, or a study of wedding announcements and 
the “object matrimony” advertisements of the lovelorn. Of course they all 
touch the periodical and newspaper world. No doubt. But if you include 
them, why not discussions of the effect of conditioned air in securing better 
register in multicolor work? 

The scope of the list is wide, almost cosmic, including articles on Shake- 
speare criticism in the Gentleman's magazine (a KOnigsberg dissertation, p. 
185), on the essentials of literary criticism as set forth by Addison (p. rg1, a 
Berlin dissertation), or Steele’s criticism of Shakespeare in the Tatler and the 
Spectator (p. 192, Rostock dissertation). One would scarcely turn to a bibliog- 
raphy of journalism and the press for a study of Caxton as England’s first 
printer and publisher. No doubt he was, but why include this German work 
and omit Blades and the other students of Caxton? Four editions of Junius 
dated between 1772 and 1804 are noted, but the only entry about Junius is a 
German study dated 1867. 

Under “Internationales Zeitungswesen”’ one would certainly expect to find 
such things as Se/l’s dictionary of the world’s press, Willing’s British and Irish 
press guide, Mitchell's Newspaper press directory. They are primarily British, 
to be sure, but far from confined to the island. Editor and publisher and Fourth 
estate international year book, of New York, is likewise worthy of mention in 
the international section. Annuaire de la presse francaise et érangére, in the 
opinion of some, far and away the most satisfactory international directory, is 
entered only under France. So too the Check list of foreign newspapers in the 
Library of Congress, compiled under the direction of Henry S. Parsons (Wash- 
ington, 1929), deserves mention. 

Editing, at any time and under any conditions, calls for rigorous selection. 
Was it editorial rejection, or oversight, that failed to include S. N. D. North’s 
History and present condition of the newspaper and periodical press of the United 
States, issued in 1884 as part of the reports of the tenth census? And why does 
any record of American newspapers pass over that stimulating and revealing 
and memorable series of Casual essays of the Sun, published in 1905? Were 
Clarence Brigham’s lists of American newspapers before 1820 omitted be- 
cause they appeared in the publications of the American Antiquarian Society, 
or the useful supplements by Mr. Millington for Washington, D.C., papers 
(1820-50) and by Mr. Fox for New York City (1820-50) passed by because 
they are hidden in the Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America? 

The Union list of serials is included, as well as the Faxon Magazine subject 
index, and Poole, and Cannons, and the British Library Association Subject 
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index to periodicals. Why mention these, however, and omit the Readers’ 
guide? There is no doubt that the annual reports of the Associated Press be- 
long in such a record. But why note only the twenty-second? How many have 
been issued, for how long, and what period does the series cover? Surely it is 
not unreasonable to expect an answer to such questions. The Official index to 
the Times began in 1906, not 1907. But why include it and say nothing about 
Palmer’s Index, which covers the period from 1805 to date? The New York 
times index is entered for 1931, but no mention is made of the earlier (1860, 
1863-1904, 1913-date) issues, or of the New York tribune index for 1875-1906. 

Bonol’s “Mr. Miller of the ‘Times’ ” (p. 189) is a tribute to the New York 
editor, and belongs to the American rather than the London paper. Walter 
Page as editor of the Atlantic monthly and founder of World’s work has a place 
in such a list, but most of us would be inclined to enter him under the United 
States when 4 Pudlisher’s confession written by him was under discussion, 
even though the edition cited bears a London imprint (p. 191). Transplanting 
is not wholly an eastward movement, however. Stanley Morison issued in 1931 
through the Cambridge University Press (England) a study of Ichabod Dawks 
and his news-letter; with an account of the Dawks family of booksellers and sta- 
tioners, 1635-1731. This appears here (p. 288) as Schabod Dawk and his, etc., 
entered among the records of individual American newspapers. Phillip Gibbs’s 
Adventures in journalism is listed as a contribution to American newspaper- 
dom and apparently is completely passed by as a story of life in Fleet Street. 
Printing art is recorded as a weekly, apparently still published. It always was 
a monthly and since 1925 has been swallowed up in Printed salesmanship. So 
too Se/l’s world’s press is set down as current since 1884, though it ceased pub- 
lication in 1921. 

Omission is perhaps inevitable in the case of regional lists, but it seems un- 
fortunate that Frank William Scott’s Newspapers and periodicals of Illinois, 
1814-1879 (Springfield, 1910) or Ada Tyng Griswold’s Annotated catalogue of 
newspaper files in the library of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin (Madi- 
son, 1911) should experience that fate. Is not the Rand School of Social Sci- 
ence American labor press directory worthy of notice? And why not the World 
list of scientific periodicals, published in the years 1900-1921 (Oxford, 1925-27)? 
Or the Annuaire générale de la presse belge (1924), or Index bibliographicus 
(Berlin, 1931)? 

There certainly is no reason why a list like this should not include the news- 
paper world as the novelists show it. Sounding brass, the story of Sir Charles 
Higham, the British advertising man, set forth as thinly disguised fiction, is 
noted. But if that, why not Street of adventure or The New Grub Street or Blix 
or The Bread line or The Stolen story or Gallagher or A Modern instance? Why 
fiction, but no drama? Chapter xv of Claire E. Ginsburg’s 4 Newspaperman’s 
library (University of Missouri bulletin, “Journalism series,” No. 22) lists 
twenty-three titles as “fiction about journalists.” As a matter of fact, this 
whole Ginsburg list seems to have been overlooked by Dr. Bémer. 
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Occasional misprints occur: Wrin at one time and Wrinn correctly at an- 
other, both for the same book: Whright, Harward, Schnyler, Bodbian, fifthy, 
Susic (for Susie). 

The last paragraph of the Introduction expresses the hope that this offering 
may serve as the basis for an extension, expansion, or revision. Might it not be 
well, when the second edition is issued, to submit the sections relating to coun- 
tries outside Germany to students of the newspaper world in those countries or 
to assistants competent to give adequate supervision and proofreading? 

Harry M. Lyvenserc 
New York Pusuic Liprary 


William Watts Folwell: the autobiography and letters of a pioneer of 
culture. By Witt1am Watts Fotwe tt. Edited by Soton J. Buck. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1933. Pp. 287. $3.00. 


The autobiography of Dr. Folwell appeared on the one-hundredth anni- 
versary of his birth. It is true that the chief work of Dr. Folwell was in the 
field of education, as first president of the University of Minnesota, teacher, 
and organizer. Still, the fact that he held for more than thirty-seven years, 
1869-1906, the title and position of librarian also, was in fact one of the pioneer 
librarians of the West, makes the appearance of the present volume an event 
of interest to American librarians, few of whom have so far left any record of 
their lives and professional work. 

Dr. Folwell had not prepared for a library career. He served for many years 
as librarian without compensation and at no time received more than four 
hundred dollars a year for the two hours a day which he devoted to the library. 
Under the circumstances, and because teaching and university administration 
always had absorbed his chief interest and energy, he never assumed the posi- 
tion among the librarians of his generation held by a Windsor, Poole, Dewey, 
Billings, Cutter, Crunden, or Fletcher. The fact that he devotes only a few 
pages, 233-38, to his library career would also seem to indicate that he had 
himself regarded his contributions to librarianship as of little moment. In the 
brief references to his administration of the library, he mentions a few impor- 
tant purchases, the planning of a new building, and the adoption of a system of 
classification, that of Melvil Dewey. Among the assistants who no doubt per- 
formed such duties as devolved on the library staff at the time, he mentions 
particularly Miss Firkins, J. S. Clark, C. C. Campbell, Charlotte A. Rollit, 
and Letitia M. Crafts. Among these names that of Miss Firkins and Miss 
Crafts are best remembered by older librarians. 

Incidentally, Dr. Folwell refers to a library course which he conducted for 
the benefit of his night attendants, all no doubt student assistants. That the 
courses were worth while is seen from the names of students who later entered 
the library profession, e.g., James 1. Wyer, later the well-known director of the 
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New York State Library and Library School at Albany, president and secre- 
tary of the American Library Association, etc. The writer has a vivid recollec- 
tion of Wyer as a first-year student in the New York Library School and at- 
tending the American Library Association Conference of 1898 at Chautauqua. 
The fluency and self-reliance with which he entered into discussions of tech. 
nical problems at the general sessions indicated a grasp of library technique 
quite unusual in a first-year student, and owing no doubt in part to the advance 
training received under the supervision of Dr. Folwell. Other students men- 
tioned are Malcolm Wyer, now librarian of the Denver Public Library, and 
Jacob Hodnefield, later with the Minnesota Historical Society and the James 
Jerome Hill Reference Library. 

By 1906 the situation at Minnesota seemed to demand the appointment of a 
professionally trained librarian who could devote all his time to the library. 
The man selected was James T. Gerould, now librarian of Princeton Univer- 
sity, and Dr. Folwell states: “He was by no one more cordially welcomed than 
by the old official in charge.” Of much interest is the part of the autobiogra- 
phy which tells of the young student’s experiences at various German univer- 
sities, in Greece, Italy, and other European countries during the period just 
preceding the Civil War. In the course of studies and travels Dr. Folwell must 
have acquired linguistic accomplishments and a cultural background which 
should have made him an almost ideal librarian had he been trained for this 
profession and been in a position to make it his life-work. His stay in Europe 
was cut short by the breaking out of the Civil War. His participation in the 
war as an officer of engineers is shown to have been of no little importance. 
Many letters and reports are reproduced which throw light on the stirring 
events of this period. 

The work is of considerable historical value. Many letters and documents 
have been included which will prove of importance to future students of edu- 
cation and history, especially of Minnesota and the Central West. Much of 
the credit for this we owe to the editor, Mr. Solon J. Buck, for a number of 
years superintendent of the Minnesota Historical Society and closely con- 
nected with Dr. Folwell during the later years of his life. 

J. C. M. Hanson 


GrapuaTe Lisprary SCHOOL 
University or CuIcaco 


Norvegica: 1. Fanuar 1883-1933: Minneskrift til Femti-Arsdagen for 
Oprettelsen av Universitets Bibliotekets Norske Avdeling. Av BiB.i0- 
TEKETS TJENESTEMENN. Oslo: Grgndahl & Séns Bogtrykkeri, 1933. 
Pp. 276. 

It is difficult for an American librarian to become reconciled to the arrange- 
ment existing in national libraries of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, viz., of 
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two main divisions, one to hold the books printed or published in the country 
itself and the second to include all foreign books. In each division the books 
may be subdivided according to some system of classification. The defense 
presented by the chief librarian, Munthe, in the introductory article “Norske 
avdelings forhistorie” (historical sketch of the Norwegian division) for this 
arrangement, may or may not impress his colleagues outside of the three north- 
ern countries, where both librarians and users of libraries are evidently quite 
reconciled to it. 

Munthe concedes that it is out of the question for a library in a country 
whose literature appears in one of the world-languages, e.g., English, French, 
or German, to attempt such division of its book resources, but he maintains 
that the separate shelving of the national book production in the national li- 
brary of a small country is both practical and natural. It is the expression of a 
sound national consciousness. One does not wish to see the somewhat meager 
output of one’s own country in a given branch of art or science completely 
submerged in the mighty ocean of the world’s literature. There enters in also 
another consideration, the obligation of the national library to collect and pre- 
serve as complete a representation as possible of the literary output of the 
country, and a separation of the national literature from the foreign books is 
naturally a great aid to those on whom falls the duty of checking and collect- 
ing the printed material. 

This idea of establishing as a separate collection the books published in or 
dealing with a given state, city, or other locality is not entirely foreign to 
American libraries. One readily recalls the effort of Colonel Reuben Durrett to 
bring together at Louisville all books written by Kentuckians, or relating to 
Kentucky. When the Library of Congress was reorganized in 1897, the plan of 
segregating all books published or printed in the District of Columbia, or re- 
lating to Washington, was seriously considered. The writer was among those 
who opposed it, on the ground that books relating to Washington and the Dis- 
trict would be brought together by application of the classification then being 
drawn up; other books, aside from government publications, listed by the 
superintendent of documents in his catalogues, could be controlled as readily 
by the setting-aside of a copy of the catalogue card to be printed as by separate 
shelving, a plan which did not materialize for the reason that other special 
catalogues, e.g., books printed in America before 1800 and in western states 
before dates to be determined, seemed more important. 

In general, the establishment of separate collections tending to weaken the 
value of a subject classification of books has been opposed by American li- 
brarians. In fact, it has become almost an accepted principle that no gift col- 
lection will be received to which there attaches the condition that it be kept 
intact. Special catalogues and bookplates may be provided, but not a special 
room, or separate location. 

Munthe’s article is a valuable contribution, not only in that it shows the 
origin and growth of the Norvegica division of the university library at Oslo, 
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but because of the light thrown on the rise and development of the practice of 
obligatory deposits of books published or printed in Norway. In this connec- 
tion he covers Denmark and Sweden also, and in a table on pages 38-39 pre- 
sents a survey of the laws now in force in European countries which relate to 
the same matter. 

Other contributions are “Snorre’s dramatic dialogues” by Hallvard Lie; 
“Manuscript newspapers,” by Haakon Fiskaa; “History of the periodical 
Samlinger til det norske folks sprog og historie,”” by Margarethe Kjaer; “Ibsen 
and Snoilsky,” by Harald L. Tveteras; “Three applications for government 
aid and a report, from Jonas Lie,” by H. S. Bakken; “Rallarvisen,” by Hanna 
Lund; “Santalia-Norvegica,” by Solveig Tunold; “Pater Hell’s observations 
at Vardéhus, 1769,” by H. B. Kragemo; “Book auctions in Christiana around 
1700,” by Leiv Amundsen; “The Transition from Gothic to Latin script in 
Norway,” by Reidar Omang; “Bookbinders and binding of the university li- 
brary,” by Peter Kleppa. 

It will be noted that the majority of articles are of literary rather than bib- 
liographic or bibliothecal interest. The writers are all connected with the uni- 
versity library, and the contents of this valuable Jubilee publication throws 
an interesting sidelight on what may be expected from the staff of a European 
national library, even in so small a country as Norway. It would be difficult to 
draw a comparison here between an American and a European library. The 
average American librarian devotes to the direct service of his library prac- 
tically all of his time and energy and cannot therefore be expected to write 
many books or articles. In Europe the situation is reported to be somewhat 
different. The fact remains, however, that the scholarly libraries of Europe 
have as yet a decided advantage in the matter of assistants with a thorough 
scholarly background, able therefore to prepare papers and original contribu- 
tions such as we find in the present volume. 

Of more than ordinary interest to librarians as well as to students of the 
history of writing and printing is the contribution of Omang on “The Transi- 
tion from Gothic to Latin script.” The struggle between the two systems con- 
tinued in Norway through the middle and almost to the end of the nineteenth 
century. For a long series of years, schools were called on to teach gothic and 
roman writing side by .side, to the confusion of both pupils and teachers. We 
are reminded in this connection of the fierce attacks made on the Library of 
Congress some thirty-three years ago, when it decided that inasmuch as its 
catalogue cards were to be printed in roman type, common names in German, 
Danish, and Dutch were to be printed with lower-case initial letters. Today 
there are probably few who would contend that the decision was a mistake. 
Furthermore, it would seem to be merely a matter of time before the few coun- 
tries which still adhere to the old practice will get in line and adopt, at any 
rate roman script if not the type. 

The publication ends with a list of those who have served on the staff of the 
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university library, 1813-1932, by Lizzie Prytz. A surprising number of names 
well known to the world of science, history, literature, bibliography, etc., are 


here represented. 
J. C. M. Hanson 


GrapvuaTeE Liprary SCHOOL 
University or Cuicaco 


Philobiblon: Zeitschrift fiir Biicherliebhaber. Jahrgang VI, Heft §, 
May, 1933. Vienna: Herbert Reichner Verlag, monthly. Annual 
subscription $4.00. 

It is not astonishing that the manager of PAi/odib/on can claim for his peri- 
odical that “no other monthly magazine for booklovers . . . . has so many 
subscribers in all the five continents,” for it is easily the most alert, the most 
interesting, and the most accurate periodical in its field. 

Every persistent reader of magazines for bookmen comes to have a feeling 
that certain weaknesses and shortcomings are inevitable in this type of jour- 
nalism. After a short period of initial enthusiasm the editorial standard seems 
always to sag, and one gets a picture of a small group of harassed individuals, 
goaded by the calendar, with tenuous material and overwhelming expenses, 
striving somehow, in time marginal to their regular work, to assemble an issue 
that will not be too bad to print. Whether this is the true state of affairs or 
not, the faults which suggest it are patent: the news-reporting is badly done, 
events of minor significance are given inordinate space while important ones 
are passed by without notice; the papers that are printed form an unbalanced 
intellectual diet; and for each one which inspires confidence in its scholarship 
there are too many others which do just the opposite. 

But Philodiblon, now in its sixth year, has not yet dropped to this usual 
level. In part this may be because it is produced in Vienna where topsy-turvy 
conditions make important an enterprise which would inevitably be crowded 
aside in a more bustling setting. Be this as it may, indubitable factors of the 
magazine’s success are the knowledge and the skill of its editing. The news- 
gathering organization is remarkable: nearly every issue reports American oc- 
currences for which one will look in vain in American journals. The contribu- 
tors’ papers, almost without exception, deal with matters which, while they 
are detailed, have a general significance. The last number, for example, con- 
tains these studies: Dr. Diehl of Frankfort on Erhard Ratdolt; Professor Sud- 
hoff of Leipzig, on the writings attributed to Basil Valentine; and Baron Hell- 
muth of Weimar, on the private library of Goethe. These obviously, while 
they are monographs, are also chapters in the general history of literary cul- 
ture. 

Another feature of merit in PAilodiblon is the attention that is devoted to 
factual details; every note is precise, and the facsimile reproductions, in which 
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it is unusually generous, are always explicitly labeled. This makes a file, in 
one sense, a trustworthy source book. 

Every librarian who is interested in bibliographical history will do well to 
examine this magazine regularly. If he reads German he will find valuable 
material; if he does not, he will discover how much he is missing and be in- 


spired to acquire the language. 
Pierce BuTLer 
GrapuaTE Lisrary SCHOOL 
University or Cuicaco 


Ancient writing and its influence. By B. L. Uttman. (“Our debt to 
Greece and Rome.””) New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1932. 
Pp. 234. $1.75. 

Considering that writing is mankind’s “most useful art” (Thomas Astle), 
it is surprising that so few satisfactory general histories of it have been pub- 
lished. This book should immediately take its place as the best account in 
English. 

There is still use for the old classics such as Astle, Taylor, Berger, and Ma- 
son’s more recent, though badly proportioned, History of the art of writing (New 
York, 1920), since the book under review is of narrower scope, as is to be in- 
ferred from the title of the series in which it appears, “Our debt to Greece and 
Rome.” Professor Ullman does, however, devote his first short chapter to the 
“Origin of writing,” which it now appears pretty certainly was in picture 
writing, whether we concern ourselves with Chinese in the Far East, Baby- 
lonian in the Near East, Aztec in the Far West, or, as this book does primari- 
ly, with Greek and Roman, from which the modern Occident inherits directly. 

The “Origin of our alphabet” (chap. ii) is traced to a “‘proto-Semitic,” as 
exemplified in the Sinaitic inscriptions discovered in 1905 but not recognized 
until 1916 as related on the one hand to Egyptian hieroglyphics and on the 
other hand to the Phoenician writing and so to the Greek, Roman, and our 
own. 

As the discovery and decipherment of the Sinaitic inscriptions have pushed 
back the origin of the Semitic alphabet to probably 2000 B.c., so the recently 
discovered Ahiram inscription pushes back the origin of the Greek alphabet 
to probably the fourteenth century B.c., which is the date (so far as mytho- 
logical characters can be dated) when Cadmus introduced “Phoenician” 
letters to the Greeks. 

Why the Greeks invented vowel symbols, converting the Phoenician con- 
sonantal alphabet into what we consider a real alphabet, how these new 
symbols were invented, and why more of them were not invented are the chief 
content of chapter iii. The description of the local varieties of the Greek al- 
phabet brings us to the Italic alphabets (chaps. iv and v). Here again appear 
new results from recent studies. The Roman alphabet seems to have come 
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from the Greek via an early Etruscan alphabet; the other Italic alphabets, 
from a later Etruscan. 

The treatment of Greek and Roman writing (chaps. vi-xi) is more detailed, 
is accompanied by 16 plates containing 47 small but clear facsimiles, and con- 
stitutes the most correct and up-to-date treatment in English on Greek and 
Latin palaeography. The student of palaeography will, of course, still have 
to depend on Thompson’s /ntroduction to Greek and Latin palaeography be- 
cause of its greater detail, its 250 facsimiles; but Thompson was not fully up to 
date when it was published in 1910 and now certainly needs such corrections 
as can be indicated from this book. 

Following chapters deal with the “‘Names of the letters,” “Abbreviations 
and ligatures,” “Numerals,” “Writing materials and practices’; and the in- 
fluence of ancient writing is traced into the period of the printed book and 
modern handwriting. There is a concluding chapter on “Our debt” and an 
Appendix containing notes and a brief, well-selected bibliography. 

We should have liked to see a little more explanation of how the picture 
of an object came to be used as an arbitrary symbol for a sound (A. H. Gardi- 
ner, “Nature and development of the Egyptian hieroglyphic writing,” Your- 
nal of Egyptian archeology, 11 [1915], 61-75). A more unfortunate omission is 
that of any facsimiles of Greek cursive papyri to accompany the description 
in the text of the origin of the Greek minuscule; and a single facsimile of 
Roman cursive is hardly adequate to trace the development of the Latin mi- 
nuscule. The reviewer believes it is a mistake to begin the history of Roman 
writing with the monumental square capitals rather than with the earlier 
inscriptions in what are sometimes called “primitive capitals,” of which the 
square capitals represent only one line of development. In the description of 
a certain cursive form of 4 (p. 75) one should probably read three or three- 
and-a-half centuries instead of the “first four centuries.” 

The bibliography, though admirably selected for the student who uses this 
book as a beginner, includes perhaps more references than necessary on the 
Sinaitic inscriptions—and some of them to works hardly intelligible except 
to Semitic scholars. As in all selective bibliographies, one cannot resist noting 
omissions: There are several chapters in the Handbuch der Bibliothekswissen- 
schaft which should not have been missed; among older works at least Philippe 
Berger’s Histoire de l’écriture dans I’ antiquité (2d ed.; Paris, 1892) merited 
mention; just a few more works on special periods and special schools of 
Latin writing would have made the list truly comprehensive; and Franz 
Steffens’ Lateinische Paléographie has appeared in a reprinted edition (Berlin, 
1929). 

With these slight qualifications the book deserves enthusiastic commenda- 
tion. Professor Ullman is thoroughly at home in all his material. In fact, his 
own recent researches have included important contributions to the history 
of both Semitic and classical alphabets. American library science has not 
been able to give palaeography more than a distant recognition as a very 
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special interest in bibliographical studies. Now this brief, authoritative, and 
readable book should make it part of every librarian’s training—if not in the 
required curriculum, where the reviewer would place it, then certainly as 


extra-curricular reading. 
Henry Bartietr Van Hoesen 


Brown University Lisrary 


50 Fahre Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen. Erstes Heft des Fubiliums- 
jahrganges. 1933. Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 1933. Pp. 232. 


For half a century, Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen has held a leading po- 
sition among the library periodicals of the world. When it began to appear in 
1884, librarianship in Germany, as in most other countries, was just beginning 
to gain recognition as a profession demanding a man’s full time and strength, 
with a cultural background and professional preparation. Prior to 1870-80, it 
had been regarded in universities, at any rate, as a mere ““Nebenamt” to which 
some professor might devote a few hours a week. In the change which has 
come about, Z/B has played a most important part, and in no country has it 
been more definitely established than in Germany, that, to fill important li- 
brary positions, one must begin, as in other professions, at the bottom, not at 
the top. 

Without exception, the editors of Z/B have been selected from among the 
leading librarians of Germany, men with not only a national but an interna- 
tional reputation. Otto Hartwig was the first, and he continued as editor for 
nineteen years, and was followed by Schwenke, Leyh, Bémer, and others, all 
men of the highest standing in the profession. A host of learned and capable 
collaborators have, during these fifty years, contributed to the columns of the 
journal and thus shared with the editors and publishers the credit for placing 
the profession on a firm basis. That there are still countries where administra- 
tors, politicians, trustees, and occasionally even college presidents regard the 
position of librarian as a convenient dumping ground for refuse from their 
faculties, poor dependents, and other incompetents who need to be taken care 
of, is probably due in some measure to the absence, in these countries, of an 
organ of communication such as the Z/B. 

From the outset the editors have evidently had in mind certain definite 
aims and purposes. In addition to their support of librarianship as an inde- 
pendent profession, they have consistently urged collaboration and co-opera- 
tion between libraries, on a national as well as an international basis—ex- 
changes, interlibrary loans, studies of library architecture and equipment, 
cataloguing and classification problems, book selection, and, last but not least, 
history of libraries, of books and printing, with monthly and annual reviews 
and surveys of bibliographies, reference books, and other publications of spe- 
cial interest for the library profession. 
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Few of the early contributors are now in the land of the living. The writer 
recalls only one, Cardinal Franz Ehrle. Many librarians of other countries 
than Germany, particularly Austria, Switzerland, and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, have, from time to time, made valuable contributions. Of the contribu- 
tors to the present Jubilee number, twelve are Germans, viz., Leyh, Kriiss, 
Burdach, Milkau, Lehmann, Dold, Géber, Bomer, Littmann, Losch, Abb, 
Van der Briele. Switzerland is represented by Hermann Escher, France by 
Henri Lemaitre, America by W. W. Bishop, Sweden by Isak Collijn, Austria 
by Josef Bick, Norway by Wilhelm Munthe. Arundel Esdaile, editor of the 
Library Association record, sends congratulations. 

As is to be expected in a publication of this character, articles are of varying 
merit. It is safe to say, however, that the great majority will provide valuable 
additions to the literature of the subjects treated. The last decade or two has 
witnessed a vast increase in the publications issued in honor of some indi- 
vidual, event, or institution. In some respects the multiplication of these 
volumes carries with it a problem for contributors as well as for librarians and 
bibliographers expected to furnish guides to each individual essay, whether 
from point of view of author or subject. As far as the contributors are con- 
cerned, there appears to be an uneven distribution of burdens. It is the leaders, 
die Koryphden, in the profession or department of knowledge concerned, who 
are regularly called into action. Like speakers and singers frequently in de- 
mand, they cannot show to the best advantage at all times. To borrow an ex- 
pression from the language of the sporting world, they cannot always be at the 
top of their form. As for librarians and bibliographers, already overwhelmed 
by the ever increasing avalanche of books, monographs, serials, and other 
publications pouring from our presses, these thousands of essays present addi- 
tional problems pressing for a solution, as many of them are distinctly more 
valuable for the subject treated than are many of the books, monographs, and 
serial works published independently. Fortunately, indexes already in ex- 
istence or planned may be expected to aid in the solution of some of these prob- 
lems. Here, as in the case of books, monographs, and serials, it is in co-opera- 
tion that we must seek relief. 

The well-known firm, Otto Harrassowitz of Leipzig, has from the beginning 
published the ZB. To Otto Harrassowitz much credit is due for the success of 
the periodical during the first quarter-century. Since his death, his son, Hans 
Harrassowitz, has followed in the footsteps of the father, and we have every 
assurance that the liberal policy which has done so much to insure the success 
of the periodical during its first fifty years will continue during the second half- 
century on which it is now about to enter. 


J. C. M. Hanson 


GrapuaTe Liprary SCHOOL 
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The Secondary-school library. By B. Lamar Jounson. (“National 
Survey of Secondary Education,” Monograph No. 17.) Washing- 
ton: U.S. Department of the Interior, Office of Education, 1933. 
Pp. vii+10g. 10 cents. 


During the last ten years the school library has received increasing atten- 
tion from educators. As the newer methods in education have developed, the 
need for a well-organized, well-equipped school library has become evident. 
That the school library is recognized as an integral part of secondary-school 
organization is evidenced by the inclusion of a monograph on the subject in 
the National Survey of Secondary Education, sponsored by the Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C. This study, entitled Secondary-school library, by 
Dr. B. Lamar Johnson, is the most comprehensive survey yet made of school 
libraries. 

The data upon which the study is based were gathered from inquiry forms 
sent throughout the country to 620 schools recommended by experts as having 
outstanding libraries. Returns of inquiry forms were received from 390 schools 
in 46 states and the District of Columbia. These schools varied widely in en- 
rolment. From a study of the returned forms 44 schools in 15 states were se- 
lected for a personal visit by Dr. Johnson in order that he might observe out- 
standing school libraries representative of the better practices in schools with 
various types of school-library organization and administration. Conferences 
were held with the librarian, principal, and teachers in the schools visited, and 
in 24 schools pupils were given checklists to indicate the activities engaged in 
during school-library periods. It is evident from a brief summary of the meth- 
ods of investigation that the study is comprehensive and scientific. The pur- 
poses of the survey are primarily to list and describe activities and devices used 
in outstanding secondary-school libraries and to present data regarding the 
administration, staff, and facilities of these libraries. Certain problems of sec- 
ondary-school libraries are also interpreted, and further investigations of prob- 
lems relating to the secondary-school library are proposed. Not only, then, 
does this study present a statistical summary of the situation in the secondary- 
school libraries included in the study, but it also points out and describes in- 
novations in these different libraries. 

The inclusiveness of the study is evident when we note the headings of the 
chapters—‘‘Functions of the library,” “Facilities of the library,” “Librarians 
and pupil assistants,” ““Use of the library by pupils,” “Library and the new 
methods of classroom teaching,” “Teachers and the library,” “Activities and 
devices,” “The Library in the small high school,” “Co-operation with other 
libraries,” and “Summary and unsolved problems.”” The figures and tables 
which are used profusely throughout the survey are well arranged and illus- 
trate clearly the points made on each subject. 

After a careful analysis of the rooms, equipment, and book collections, Dr. 
Johnson gives some illuminating data on the duties and training of librarians. 
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In many schools, particularly small high schools, the librarian has a full teach- 
ing program, so can give only a limited amount of time and energy to library 
duties, while in other schools, some of which are small, one or often two li- 
brarians devote their full time to giving library service to students and teach- 
ers. A study of the training of librarians makes it evident that many teachers 
with little or no library training are acting as librarians in high schools. 
The use of the library by pupils is given a prominent place in the report. 
The relation of the library to the study hall is discussed in a very competent 
manner. The reports of 17,463 pupils in 24 schools show that requiring the 
pupils to spend vacant periods in the library encourages the use of library ma- 
terials. Library instruction for students, data on circulation and attendance, 
and the use of library materials by students are included. The problem of the 
teachers and the library is handled in a complete and masterly fashion. Both 
librarians and teachers will find many helpful suggestions from reading the 
activities which teachers use to encourage the use of the library as well as ac- 
tivities on the part of teachers which discourage the use of the library. Like- 
wise, helpful activities of librarians as reported by teachers are mentioned. 
One chapter is devoted to the library in the small high school with suggestions 
for improving service, while another chapter takes up the co-operation with 
other libraries, such as the public library and state library. The last chapter 
is a summary of the investigation and suggests problems for further study. 
It is remarkable how Dr. Johnson has condensed the outstanding prob- 
lems of the secondary-school library in a pamphlet of 110 pages. The achieve- 
ments of the school library to date have been carefully appraised and the 
problems still to be solved are indicated. From this study, carried out on a 
national scale and imbued with an understanding of both the school and the 
library point of view, every librarian, teacher, and principal can gain insight 
into the school-library movement and can secure suggestions for improving 


school-library service. 
DorotHa Dawson 


Derroir Pustic ScHooLs 


Samuel L. Clemens; first editions and values. By Joun K. Porrer. 

Chicago: Black Archer Press, 1932. Pp. iti +80. $5.00. 

In the modest introductory note to Mr. Potter’s short bibliography of 
Mark Twain the author claims to present in a concise and practical form the 
essential characteristics of the first editions of the famous humorist. He as- 
sures us that he does not attempt to include more than the separately printed 
contributions and he does not presume to claim “absolute completeness” in 
regard to the points existing in the first editions. Armed with these two ad- 
missions, the reader is somewhat reluctant to place his confidence in the 
eighty-page booklet, especially if he is at all aware of the bibliographical work 
that already has been done on Mark Twain. In tg10 Merle Johnson published 
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an admirable work on Clemens, and in recent months I. S. Underhill and 
George H. Brownell have added materially to the maze of points on the first 
published books and articles. Mr. Potter ignores these authorities in his Pref- 
ace. 

The main body of the work consists of some eighty entries very briefly de- 
scribed and with approximate values, an arrangement which bookmen agree 
is precarious. It is not apparent where the value of the list lies. With Ameri- 
can literary bibliography so imperfectly covered, it would seem to be more 
profitable for the author to have chosen some other subject for his labors. A 
bibliography of Bret Harte, for instance, however short and however incom- 
plete (and these adjectives are not becoming to a bibliography), would be more 
appreciated, at least by the librarian, than the present one. 


GerTRUDE Loop WoopwarpD 
NEWBERRY LIBRARY 


An Elementary manual of dental library practice. By Inez Bow er. 
(“University of Michigan General Library Publications.”’ No. 3). 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1932. Pp. vi+181. 
$1.50. 

This volume, according to the Preface written by Dr. W. W. Bishop, li- 
brarian of the University of Michigan and chairman of the College Library 
Advisory Board of the Carnegie Corporation, was prepared as part of a plan 
of the Carnegie Corporation to “demonstrate the value of a well selected li- 
brary administered by professionally trained librarians.” The University of 
Michigan was incidentally the fortunate recipient of a fund supplied by the 
corporation to “improve and strengthen its dental library.” A model dental 
library was developed under the librarianship of Miss Inez Bowler, the author 
of this book, and formerly the librarian of the school of forestry of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. The manual, however, is intended for the guidance of un- 
trained dental librarians. It may seem to the reader contradictory to good 
judgment to prepare a manual for the untrained librarian while one of the 
chief aims of the Carnegie project is to manifest the significance and value of 
a trained librarian. Libraries, however, cannot be developed overnight or 
funds found at once to provide for all the advancement that the committee is 
endeavoring to demonstrate. The trained dental librarian of the future will 
heartily thank the Carnegie Corporation for its forethought in publishing a 
manual of library-school methods for her untrained predecessor, providing, of 
course, that the latter will have made good use of it. 

As early as 1910 the Carnegie Corporation made an investigation of medical 
education following which study considerable progress was made in the qual- 
ity of medical schools, facilities for medical education, and preliminary train- 
ing for the medical profession. Among other findings the importance of the 
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teeth to general health was duly recognized. In an effort, then, to do for den- 
tal education what had been accomplished in the field of medical education 
Dr. William J. Gies issued for the Carnegie Corporation in 1926 a report of 
dental education in the United States and Canada. At that time Dr. Gies 
found that one of the weak spots in dental schools was the absence of proper 
library facilities and a lack of understanding on the part of the school adminis- 
trators that the librarian should have sufficient training to assist in all scien- 
tific investigation as well as to make the library an orderly and pleasant center 
of academic study. Upon this discovery the Carnegie Corporation again came 
to the rescue and provided the funds for the demonstration referred to in the 
Preface of this book. 

The reason for the belated recognition of dentistry as a science is explained 
in a paragraph in Miss Bowler’s Introduction: “During the early days of den- 
tistry when the apprenticeship system was in vogue, progress was slow, be- 
cause new developments were considered trade secrets to be revealed only to 
those who paid for the privilege of learning them... . . As dentistry has de- 
veloped from a trade to a profession, conditions have wholly changed.” In 
closing the Introduction the author comments upon the value of the library 
“in aiding the profession of dentistry to develop into an important branch of 
health service.” 

Chapter ii is entitled “Quarters,’ 


and offers suggestions as to situation, 


size, workroom, lighting, shelving, furniture, and floor-covering for new li- 


braries. The ensuing chapter contains valuable information on the intricacies 
of book-buying and methods of accessioning. In a chapter on classification, 
the two principal systems, the Dewey decimal and that of the Library of Con- 
gress, are set forth. The assertion is made, however, that the one generally 
used in the independent dental library is Dr. Arthur D. Black’s classification 
of dental literature which is a modification of the Dewey system. A criticism 
of this system is offered on page 21, that “the chief defect of Black’s classifica- 
tion, which it has in common with other systems, is that parts of the same 
subject are unduly separated. For example, dental anatomy is placed with 
dental books and thereby separated from anatomy in general.” I do not agree 
that this is a defect. If we were to group together both oral and general books 
on anatomy, histology, physiology, pathology, surgery, and hygiene, there 
would be but few purely dental subjects left to classify. Is it a handicap in a 
general library that English poetry and French poetry are not together on the 
shelves because it is all poetry? 

The author throughout the book uses Dewey’s and Black’s classification 
numbers for books suggested for purchase (a list, 84 pages long) as well as on 
all sample catalogue cards, periodical index cards, etc., and yet Dr. Bishop 
states in the Preface that the University of Michigan dental library is classi- 
fied on the Library of Congress system. Whether this is a misstatement, or 
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whether Miss Bowler was obliged to reclassify all books mentioned in the 
manual, would be interesting to know. 

Following the discourse on classification are chapters on cataloguing, cir- 
culation, and statistics, all information well organized, simply explained, and 
in keeping with library-school methods. The appendixes will be a boon to 
either the trained or the untrained librarian. Appendix I lists periodicals es- 
sential to the small library, while Appendix II is the list of books suggested for 
purchase, alluded to in a foregoing paragraph. Miss Bowler explains that the 
list of books is meant to be suggestive only, and that members of the faculty 
may prefer other titles to those listed. While this is true of some of the text- 
books listed, any dental library having, as a nucleus, the books recorded 
here would indeed have a fine foundation upon which to build an excellent 
dental collection. Appendix III is a contribution which will make the book 
ever valuable as ready reference to the cataloguers of dental libraries. It is a 
list of subject headings for a dental-library catalogue. Fortunate will be the 
librarian whose catalogue can be started with these subject headings. Appen- 
dix IV lists supplies needed, and dealers in library supplies and furniture. An 
Index of eight pages completes the book. 

In the opinion of the writer, the dental librarian would profit by some in- 
struction in methods of publicity of the library resources, i.e., the placing of a 
bulletin board and display rack in a conspicuous place for calling attention to 
scholarly Masters’ theses, original articles in recent journals written by mem- 
bers of the faculty, or for displaying the covers of new books, especially those 
not on the required reading lists but of scientific or philosophical interest to 
the student or doctor. Such lures will frequently stimulate the younger stu- 
dent to a wider acquaintance with the library and the material on which his 
scholarship depends. To quote from a recent survey entitled The Liberal arts 
college, “It is part of the responsibility of every librarian to ‘sell’ the use of 
the library to students, to show them its resources, and the ways in which it 
can contribute, not only to the furtherance of their formal education, but also 
to their pleasure. The ingenious librarian can devise many effective plans to 
these ends.” 

A few suggestions as to books and articles on the history of dentistry and 
dental literature would be valuable here, especially to the librarian who finds 
herself in charge of a dental library with little knowledge of the background of 
dentistry and its literature. Undoubtedly the author of this book and librarian 
of the model library, uprooted as she was from another type of library to be 
transplanted to the dental school, was obliged to feel her way carefully in the 
dental field. The sources she used in attaining a knowledge of dental literature 
in so short a period of time would be of great benefit to another in her position. 

The manual as it stands, however, will always be invaluable to all dental 
librarians. The Carnegie Corporation should be highly commended for their 
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choice of a librarian who possesses not only the professional qualifications for 
building up a model library but the ability to express herself with clarity in 
writing down her observations for the benefit of others. 
MApDELENE MARSHALL 
NorTHWESTERN University Dentat ScHOOL 


Sociology and education: An analysis of the theories of Spencer and 
Ward. By Euvsa Peverty Kimpati. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1932. Pp. 323. $4.50. 

There are books that set straight in the author’s mind what other educated 
people have straight or find little reason to bother about; there are books that 
straighten things out for a great many people along with the author; and 
then there are books that publicize new discoveries so that later others must 
needs orient them with reference to received knowledge and straighten out 
thought regarding them. This book is primarily of the first class mentioned. 
There are three aspects of the problem treated by the author: the articulation 
of Herbert Spencer’s doctrine of education and his general philosophy; the 
similar treatment of Lester Ward’s educational and sociological views; and 
the interrelation of these two composites by way both of comparison and 
contrast. The latter calls more for contrast, however, than comparison; and 
in its outworking reveals the articulation of the two systems taken separately. 

Spencer preoccupied himself more with the static aspects of society and 
regarded education as a stream of individual acculturization seeping back to 
the social matrix imperceptively through the inheritance of acquired charac- 
teristics and otherwise. Ward, sensitive to the dynamic, conceived social evo- 
lution as transpiring intentionally through the individual and education as the 
instrument of progress. For life and learning, the author concludes, the pas- 
sive preoccupation in the one and the dynamic emphasis in the other had 
best not be regarded as pure contrast, but as supplementary, “since one aims 
to accomplish with least friction an inevitable adaptation of man to various 
phases of the environment, while the other would adapt the environment to 
man wherever possible.” 

The book might just as well have been half the size, but for its being a 
doctoral dissertation; and it might better have been bound in paper and sold 
for one-fourth its present price, but for a general indisposition visibly to dis- 
tinguish books of permanent from those of only temporary significance. 

T. V. Smitx 


University or CuIcaco 
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The following publications have been received at the offices of the Lidrary 
quarterly: 
Accademie e Biblioteche d'Italia. Annali della direzione generale delle Accademie¢ 

e Biblioteche a cura del ministero della E.N. Vol. V1, No. 2. Rome: Biblioteca 

d’Arte Editrice, October, 1932. Pp. 100-200. 

Aesthetic measure. By Georce D. Birkuorr. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1933. Pp. xiii+226. $7.50. 

American book-prices current. A record of books, manuscripts and autographs 
sold in the principal auction rooms of the United States during the season 
1931-1932; Fune 1, 1931, to Fune 1, 1932. Compiled from the auction cata- 
logues and edited by Mary Houston Warren. New York: Bowker, 1933. 
Pp. xv +637. 

Annual bibliography of English language and literature. Vol. XII, 1931. Edited 
for the Modern Humanities Research Association by Mary S. Seryeanr- 
son. Assisted by Lestie N. Broucuton. Cambridge: Bowes & Bowes, 
1932. Pp. 272. 75. 6d. 

A Bibliography of English literature and history. With a syllabus for a co-ordi- 
nated course. Prepared by J. Bartter Bresner and Emery Nerr. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1932. Pp. 19. 25 cents. 

Booklist books, 1932. A selection. Chicago: American Library Association, 
1933- Pp. 60. 65 cents. 

Biicherei und Bildungspflege. Zeitschrift fiir die gesamten auszerschulmaszigen 
Bildungsmittel der Blatter fiir Volksbibliotheken. Vol. XII, Part II. Stettin: 
Ackerknecht, 1932. Yearly subscription, Rm. 1o.-. 

A Check list of fifteenth century books in the Newberry Library and in other li- 
braries of Chicago. Compiled by Pierce Butter. Chicago: Newberry Li- 
brary, 1933. Pp. xxiv+ 362. 

Child of the sea. By Exizapetu Syte Maptson. (“California romance tales.”’) 
San Francisco: Suttonhouse, 1932. Pp. 3o. 

Circulation work in college and university libraries. By Cuartes Harvey 
Brown and H. G. Bousrietp. Chicago: American Library Association, 
1933. Pp. 179. $2.25. 

Citizens’ organizations and the civic training of youth. By Bessie Louise 
Pierce. (“Report of the Commission on the Social Studies,” Part III. 
American Historical Association.) New York: Scribner’s, 1933. Pp. xvii+ 
428. $2.00. 

Conflicts of principle. By Assorr Lawrence Lowett. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1932. Pp. 161. $1.50. 

Danzig-Polen-Korridor und Grenzgebiete. Eine Bibliographie mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung von Politik und Wirtschaft 1931 und 1932. Edited by 
Fritz PrinzHorn. Danzig: Bibliothek der Technischen Hochschule, July 
and October, 1932, and January, 1933. Pp. 284 
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Dialect notes. Vol. V1, Part V. (“Publications of the American Dialect Soci- 
ety.”) New Haven: American Dialect Society, 1932. Pp. 281-312. 

Die Sovet-Union, 1917-1932. Systematische, mit Kommentaren versehene Bi- 
bliographie der 1917-1932 in deutscher Sprache auszerhalb der Sovet-Union 
veréffentlichten 1900 wichtigsten Bucher und Aufsdtze tiber den Bolschewismus 
und die Sovet-Union. Prepared by Kiaus Meunert et al. for the Deutsche 
Gesellschaft zum Studium Osteuropas. Berlin: Ost-Europa-Verlag, 1933. 
Pp. 186. Rm. 4.-. 

Documents on international affairs 1931. Edited by Joun W. Wueecer- 
Bennett. Assisted by SrepHan A. Heatp. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1932. Pp. 241. $4.00. 

Educational broadcasting. A bibliography. By Rosert Lincie. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. 162. $1.50. 

English burlesque poetry, 1700-1750. By Ricuarp P. Bonn. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1932. Pp. 483. $3.50. 

Fifth annual report, July 1, 1931-—Fune 370, 1932. (“Huntington Library publi- 
cations.”) San Marino, Cal.: Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gal- 
lery, 1933- Pp. 33. 

The Gold star list of American stories, 1821-1933. Syracuse, N.Y.: Public Li- 
brary, 1933. Pp. 32. 25 cents. 

Gutenberg and the Book of Books. With bibliographical notes, reproductions of 
specimen pages and a listing of known copies. By Henry Lewis Jounson. 
New York: Rudge, 1932. 

Historiography of America, 1600-1800, as represented in the publications of Co- 
lumbia University Press. By Ricuarp B. Morris. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1933. Pp. 30. 

Imprimatur. Ein Jahrbuch fiir Biicherfreunde. Vol. 111, 1932. Hamburg: Ge- 
sellschaft der Biicherfreunde zu Hamburg, 1932. Pp. 200. 

International intellectual co-operation 1932. Paris: League of Nations Institute 
of Intellectual Co-operation, 1933; Boston: World Peace Foundation. Pp. 
147. $0 cents. 

The League year-book 1932. First annual edition (corrected to Fuly 15, 1932). 
Edited by Juprru Jackson and SrepHen Kinc-Hatt. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1932. Pp. xiv+s90. $3.50. 

Libraries in Canada. A study of library conditions and needs. By the Commis- 
sion OF Enquiry, Joun Ripincton, Chairman, ef a/. Toronto: Ryerson 
Press; Chicago: American Library Association, 1933. Pp. 153. 

The Literary life of the early Friends, 1650-1725. By Luetta M. Wricur. 
With an introduction by Rurus M. Jones. (“Columbia University studies 
in English and comparative literature.”) New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1932. Pp. xiv+309. $3.00. 
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Manuel pratique du bibliothécaire. By Léo Crozet. Preface by Pot Neveux 
and CuHartes Scumipt. (‘Association des Bibliothécaires Frangais,”’) 
Paris: Emile Nourry, 1932. Pp. 279. 

Mary of Nimmegen. A facsimile of the copy of the English version in the Hunt- 
ington Library. With an introduction by Harry Morcan Ayres and 
Apriaan Jacos Barnouw. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1932. 
Pp. 46. $2.50. 

The Museum and the community with a chapter on the library and the community, 
A study of social laws and consequences. By Paut Marsnwatt Rea. Lan- 
caster, Pa.: Science Press, 1932. Pp. xv+259. 

The Oxford companion to English literature. Compiled and edited by Sir Paut 
Harvey. New York: Oxford University Press, 1932. Pp. 866. $4.50. 
The Printing of the first folio o Shakespeare. By Eovwin Eviorr WiLLoucuesy. 
(“Supplement to the Bibliographical Society’s transactions,” No. 8.) Ox- 

ford: University Press, 1932. Pp. xiii+70. 

Report on the hours, salaries, training and conditions of service in British munici- 
pal libraries, 1931. Edited by F. Seymour Smitu. 

Social work year book 1933. A description of organized activities in social work 
and in related fields. Edited by Frep S. Hatt. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1933. Pp. 680. $4.00. 

Subject headings used in the dictionary of the Library of Congress. Second cumu- 
lative supplement to the third edition including all additions from Fanuary, 
1928, to December, 1932. Washington: Library of Congress, 1933. Pp. 72. 
35 cents. 





